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STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


Dear Lizzie, you can’t think how anxious 
I’ve been this long letter to write, 

In which I might give a description 
Of wliat happen’d last Wednesday 
night. 

Mister Smith, a young gent in the 
Rifles, 

A corps lately form'd in this town. 

Has been paying the greatest attention 
To your cousin, Miss Dorothy Brown. 

His advances were made with procaution, 
The enemy not to alarm, 

It was first as escort from a party 
I took the brave Volunteer’s arm. 

He look’d so much like a true hero, 

That love in my bosom was rife ; 

And I thought to myself, how delightful 
To have his protection for life ! 


He call’d under cover of asking 
My health, on the following day; 

So polite an attention demanded 
At least we should ask him to stay. 

He pleased the old folks most immensely, 
They begg’d him to call when he chose; 

Ho squeezed my right hand so at parting, 
I'm sure that I blush’d like a rose. 

Now I’ve told you my news, dearest 
Lizzie, | like; 

You’ll bo anxious to know what lie’s 

He’s blue-eyed, and waltzes divinely, 

Is tall, and as straight as a pike. 

I’m really so struck with his figure, 

That 1 hope (now, dear Lizzie, don’t 
frown !) > : 

To sign myself soon, yours most truly, 
Mrs. Smith, late Miss Dorothy Brown. 

E. M. Shinn. 
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. Chapter I. 

§4Towards the close of a September day a traveller* 
at tljc door of the Golden Lion. He was of the* ip' 1 
dress ; a brown cloth jerkin covering a bluish shirtf, 
white threads sewn in fanciful patterns; loose, baggy trousers, plaited at the 
waist, and tucked into the high travelling boots, dirty and road-stained as 
from a loitg day’s riding, and a hat of black felt, narrow at the brim and 
turned up with a feather from an eagle’s wing fastened to its left side hori¬ 
zontally. His face was one in which benevolence and courage were most 
easily read; the eyes were brown, large, and widely separated; the nose 
indicative in its size and the roundness of its angles of a character fond of 
repose, but energetic when once roused; while the firm, straight mouth 
showed a most determined nature. 

“ Take care of my beast! ” said the traveller to the ostler, who came 
clumping along out of the low-roofed stable. 

“ You’ve had a hard day, master,” returned the ostler. 

“Yes, the hardest since I started,” replied the traveller. “I want to get 
to Leipzic by the day after to-morrow.” 

“ You’ll do that easily now,” said the ostler; “ we’re but a day and a half’s 
journey from it here. If you start to-morrow at mid-day you’ll be there in 
the night before the fair. Arc you going there, master ? ” 

“Don’tmeddle with other men’s concerns, andthoul’t save a broken head,” 
said the traveller. 

“Ay, sir, but I only asked,” said the ostler. “Shall I take the saddle¬ 
bags off ? ” 

“ No, no, let them alone,” was the sharp reply ; “ I’ll do that.” 

The traveller took the bags with him into the house, and passing along the 
dark passage came into the common room. It was a large, high room, with 
the edges of the blackened rafters showing brown-red in the firelight and casting 
deep shadows in the upper corners. The fire was of wood, in a large open 
place, with seats in the chimney corner. A few tables of the commonest kind 
and make, a number of bottles of clay and empty barrels, which served as 
tables, with a few stools like shoit forms, and some highbacked chairs, con¬ 
stituted the furniture of the place. A few old men were round the fire playing 
at cards; while standing, looking on, were some travellers newly arrived, and 
evidently waiting for their supper, from the impatient glances with which 
they eyed the entrance of the stranger, instead of the waitress. 

“Good e’en, sirs,” said the traveller, depositing his bags on a table, some¬ 
what incautiously, for they gave evidence of their weight by a loud sound 
which aroused the attention of the other travellers, one of whom, a young, 
sinister-looking fellow, with scarcely any lips, and whose eyes seemed to cling 
to each other, so closely did they approach, looked at his companion meaningly, 
and asked almost immediately, “ Are you going to the fair, good master ? ” 

“I know not how it concerns you, friend,” said the traveller, “if I am— 
yet I am. Wherefore dost thou ask ? ” 

“ Merely to oiler you our company on the way,” was the reply. 

“Thanks, fair sir,” said the traveller, “but I need none. I’m a solitary 
man, and love my own company.” 

“Well, I meant no offence,” said the young man. 

“ None taken, fair sir,” returned the traveller—“ none.” 

“ See after our supper, will you ? ” said the young mail to his friend; 
“that slow-moving hussey, Martha, will be all night if you don’t look after 
her.” 
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“You’re hungry, Gartner,” said his companion. 

“Ay, I am, Kleuze ; and tired, too,” said Gartucr. 

The companion left to see after the supper, and soon returned, followed by 
Martha with broiled ham, eggs, and a loaf of bread. 

“ Where will you have it, masters ? ” said Martha; “ by the fire, or here in 
the corner?” 

“ Ob, in the corner there,” said Gartner; “ there’s but two of us, and bring 
some wine. Martha, we’ll drink thy health, pretty maid,” and he tried to 
touch her cheek with his lips. 

“ If you don’t behave like a man, Gartner, I’ll send Rupert, the ostler, to 
wait on you as boors,” cried Martha. 

Gartner, nowise deterred by this threat, tried again to kiss the laden girl. 
She half screamed, and, before the sound was ended, a strong hand was on 
his shoulder, and he was brought bodily face to face with the new comer. 

“ How now ! ” was the exclamation. “Art a fool ? Dost not see the girl 
hates thy hangdog face ? ” 

“ Keep your hands off, will you ? ” said Gartner, “ or I’ll teach you better 
manners.” # 

“Put down their supper, Martha,” said the traveller, “and go; they’re 
not worthy guests for thee to attend. Send the ostler as you threatened 
them.” t 

“Interfere with your own matters, master,” said Gartner. “Art the girl's 
father that you take upon you to protect her ? ” 

“ Nay, not her father,”" he replied, “ but a mail; and as such hold all 
women as sisters and daughters when they need protection from brute 
violence; and I warn you, sit down in peace and eat, or I’ll whip you like a 
cur, if you touch her again.” 

“ Two can play at whipping, master,” returned Gartner. 

Heinrich Todtleben, the traveller, laughed the low laugh of a silent man. 
“You’d find it hard to play that game with me,” he replied. “Nay, hold 
your peace. No more of it; eat, and bless your luck that a worse thing 
has not befallen you. Martha, get me supper near the tire, for I’m chilly to¬ 
night.” 

The traveller was soon seated at the small table drawn to the fire, and 
presently dozed off. 

More travellers came and went to their rooms, and still the two in the 
corner, formed by the staircase, were in close conference. 

“I tell you,” said Gartner, “it’s gold; there’s no sound like it. If he 
hadn’t put the bags under the chair, I’d have lifted them. The way they fell 
on the table was enough to convince me.” 

“You’ll never get them by stealth, Gartner,” said his companion. “ He’s 
watchful as a dog, and I judge the marks of his fingers are on you now.” 

“I owe him one for that,” said Gartner, “and I’ll pay it, too. Two is 
not enough,” said he, laughing at his own wit. 

“There’s Rupert,” said Kleuze; “they say lie’s not a clean-washed 
sheep.” 

“ Ah, the very man! ” said Gartner. “ Go and look after our nags, and 
get him to come in for a drink.” 

Kleuze did so, and shortly returned, and with him Rupert. 

“ Wilt drink, Rupert ? ” said Gartner. “ Here’s a nealth to all honest 
men!” 

“ Ay, I’ll drink that with pleasure,” said Rupert. 

“ You work hard, Rupert,” continued Gartner. / 

“ I do, from sunrise till nightfall,” said Rupert; “and at fair-times, nearl/ 
all night.” / 

“ Wouldn’t it be a lucky thing for you if you were to go into a travelled 
room some morning and find him dead, and his saddle-bags there ? ” suggeM 
Gartner. J 

“ No such luck, master,” said Rupert, “ for me.” / 

“Who can tell?” said Gartner. “A man soon dies, if he has Mvy 
saddle-bags.” And here the tliree laughed. / 

“Ah! I see, Rupert, we understand each other,” said Gartner, sinl^g his 
voice to a confidential whisper. “ Where are his pistols ? ” / 

“ In the holster,” replied Rupert. “ He forgot to take them out i/his 
for the bags.” ... / 

“’Tis so easy to have an accident,” said Gartner. “Drop them/t° a pail 
of water, and let them lie half an hour; them bring them to him./t will be 
too late to set them right to-night. If he does wake he’ll find cfap pistols 
a poor defence against such a knife as this,” continued Gartners he drew 
from his breast a long sheathed knife. / 

“ Equal shares ? ” said the ostler. / 

“ Ay, fair, all fair,” said Gartner. “ Share alike—it’ll be wortfsomething.” 

“ I don’t like it,” said Kleuze ; “ ho may rouse the house.”/ 

“Not he,” said Rupert. “He’ll sleep like a church whc/once he gets 
fairly to bed. He’s your dog that’s only got his eyes </en when he’s 
awake.” / 

“ Well, then, Rupert, you’ll have the nags ready at tliA and come m 
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here a little after,” said Gartner. “ There had better be three, for he might 
awake.” 

‘‘All right” said Rupert; “three o’clock, I’ll be ready. You take his 
nag?” 

“ Oh, yes; ’tis worth two of mine,” said Gartner. 

“Now let’s drink success to our enterprise, and join hands,” said Rupert. 

Gartner filled the tall narrow glasses to the brim, and while their right 
hands were clasped they touched glasses with the left, and, drinking the 
contents at a draught, set down the cups at the same foment that a small 
flower-pot of red earth fell from over their heads on to the table with a loud 
noise, and broke into pieces. ' 

“ Blood and thunder! ” shouted Gartner, turning pale. “ What's that ? ’ 

“ It’s Martha, by Heaven ! ” said Rupert; “ she’s been at the window, and 
heard all.” And he pointed to a small window in the wall of the staircase, 
where the empty wide saucer still stood. “ What, Martha!” he shouted, “ they 
want more wine here. Let’s see thee, Martha; your dog’s asleep now. See 


replied Martha. “They’ve had 
he asked. “Did you 


yonder.” 

“ He’s no dog, but a true man, Rupert, 1 
enough wine now.” 

“ What made you knock the flower-pot down ? ” 
want to kill some of us ? ” 

“ No, I touched it in coming down from the dog’s bedroom, as you call 
him, and it fell,” replied Martha. 

“And yet you’ve been up and down there a thousand times, and never so 
much as touched it before,” said Rupert. “ It would be a strange thing, 
Martha,” he continued, “ if your protector was found dead in his bed, would 
it not ? Hey, Martha ? ” 

“ Strange ! ” muttered the girl, turning deathly pale. 

“Bring her here,” said Gartner. 

Rupert led the unresisting terrified girl by the arm into the corner out of 
sight of all in the room. 

“Now, as sure as my name’s Lucas Gartner,” said he, “ I’ll kill you if you 
say one word of anything you’ve overheard this night. If that man gets away 
alive, I’ll kill you to-morrow before daybreak,” 

“ Kill her,” said Rupert, “she deserves it.” 

“Nay,” said Kleuze. “Martha, look you; if you join us, we’ll all share 
alike. We can’t have less than four thousand dollars; that will be one 
thousand for each. You’ll join, Martha ? ” 

“No, never !” she replied; “ I’ll raise the house first. 1 

“ No, you won’t! ” said Gartner. “ Do you see this ? You know I’m a 
good shot; you saw me hit that pigeon on the gable top yesterday. I’ll take 
my stand in the room, and if you speak to him, or to any one else, I’ll kill you 
as surely as I did that pigeon, my pretty duck.” 

“ Let her go, let her go now,” said Gartner to his companions, who still 
wished to detain her. “I’ve frightened her enough for this once.” 

As the girl hurried away, Gartner moved to another seat, where he could 
command the whole of the room. 

It was late when the ostler came in, and with a sly wink at his companions 
touched the arm of the sleeping traveller in the chair by the fire. 

“What now ? ” said Heinrich Todtleben. 

“’Tis I, Rupert, the ostler,” he replied. “ I’ve had an accident in taking 
off the saddle. Your horse got restive, and made me drop these out into the 
water pail. I didn’t find it out till I went to water him just now.” 

“Go to!” exclaimed the traveller. “Thou art as great a fool as 
thou lookest. The horse is quiet enough, if you knew your business.” He 
took the pistols, and the water dropped from the barrels. “ Fool that thou 
art!” he muttered. “You have delayed me half-an-hour in the morning to 
cleau these! Go.” 

Rupert went, but in going managed to kick the saddle-bags under the chair. 
The sound they gave out made Gartner’s eyes glisten again. Rupert, as he 
left the room, gave a meaning look to the friends. 

“ Twelve!” said the traveller, looking up at the face of the large clock over 
the fireplace. “ Martha, a light, girl ; I’ll to bed.” 

“And I, too,” said Kleuze, in obedience to a wink from Gartner. 

“ Your room’s not ready yet,” said Martha to the last speaker. 

“ 0, never mind,” said he; “ Ill wait on the stairs.” 

There was no help for it; they took their lights, and Martha led the way 
l up the staircase to the bedrooms. 

“ Good night, lassie,” said the traveller. 

“I’ll turn down your bed, sir,” said Martha, and she gave him an 
ploring look. 

The traveller mistook the look, and replied, “Nay, woman, I want thee 
I can do that for myself well enough ; good night.” 

I was the sternest, hardest “good night” that had greeted Martha’s ear 
\any a day. He had quite mistaken her. Oh, it was dreadful when she 
wou\ have saved him to be treated thus. She almost hated him for his 
harsH^ss j for his cruel doubt and mistrust. 

way, then, for you, sir,” said Martha; and she hurried along the 
passages Kleuze followed. “This, is your room and your friend’s. Good 
night! \ 

He wAt in; and as she turned to descend, she met the sinister smile of 
Gartner. \ 

“Rem^ber, Martha,” said he, “you’re young to die ; but I will kill you 
if he escaW I Warn you. Do you hear ? ” and he put the barrel of the 
pistol closeV) her forehead. “ Kill you—kill you dead! dead! ” he hissed 
through his\[enched teeth. “ Good night, Martha. Remember ! ” 

He went V and shut the door; Martha was alone in the dark passage. 
She hesitateAa moment, and then rushed to the door of the stranger, and 
tapped gently! 

“ Who’s tliA e ? ” said the stern voice from within. 

“ I, Martha,! she said, in a tempered whisper. 

“ Go thy waj^ wanton baggage,” said he ; “ had I known thee, and what 


thou wert, I’d not have saved thee from that fool’s caresses. Go thy way 
to bed.” 

“ But-” said Martha. 

“ But,” whispered a voice close to her ear, “ I’ll kill thee—kill thee ! ” 

It was Gartner; he had crawled out and stood beside her. 

“Now to thy room—away! Dost hear?” said he; and he pushed the 
terrified girl along before him. “Which is it?” he asked—“this small 
one ? Now in, then; and if he escapes, I’ll kill thee. To bed—dost hear ? ” 
He left her, and after waiting a few minutes, she gentry opened the door. 
He was there, and the pistol-barrel was close to her head once more. 

Martha shut the door, and turned back to lie down and think. The house 
was still; not a sound could be heard but the moaning of the wind as it came 
laden with the sorrowful lowing of the cattle, and the tinkle of the distant 
sheep-bells. All was still in the hostelry of the “ Golden Lion.” 

Chapter II. 

“ What have you done to the girl, Gartner ? ” asked Kleuze. 

“Why, frightened her out of her wits,” he replied. “Just now she came 
out, and I sent her in with the sight of my pistols.” 

“ She means mischief,” said Kleuze. 

“ Does she ? ” said Gartner. “ She can’t do anything now. I made her 
get into bed, and then opened the door and took her clothes away, and locked 
the door. Here they are, and as the house is full, they’ve put her in the 
little spare room, where there’s not a rag to cover her in the way of clothes,” 
saying which he threw her clothes on a chair. 

“Can you hear the old fellow snoring? Listen! He little thinks he’s 
blowing that way for the last time,” said Kleuze. 

“Do you mean to give that stable lout his share ?” said Gartner. 

“ Do you suppose I’m a perfect fool ? ” said Kleuze. “ Not I, indeed! ” 

“ I shall have to do it,” said Gartner, “ and I ought to have his share and 
my own, too. I’m going to lie down for an hour. See to those pistols; ’tis 
not safe without them. I feel his grip on my shoulder still, the dog! ” 

He lay down while the other man carefully loaded and primed the large 
horse pistols by the dim light of the candle. 

Heinrich Todtleben slept the sleep of the weary, but not unguarded. Half 
an hour after the intending robber had lain down to sleep, the lock of 
Martha’s door grated as the unused bolt shot back, apd a figure in a long white 
gown, with hair streaming down its back, opened the door. 

It was Liptha she had changed from the bright cheerful looking maiden 
that the tnM^et&j|nhen he first came. Her eyes, naturally large, w|re 
now disteaudt$CBe^T(l$$a 0 st limit, and eagerly peered into the darkness of 
the passage?? Not She came out of her room, her feet naked, and 

then ran swiftly alonjfFiBe' passage to • the stranger’s room. She opened the 
door—there was not time or opportunity for knocking. She touched him 
once, he murmured; again, and he sat up in the bed. 

“ What, here! Away! ” he began in a loud voice, still mittaking her 
purpose. 

“ Hush ! Hush! ” said Martha. “ For Heaven’s sake ! for your sake, for 
my sake, hush! ” 

“ What dost thou mean ? ” he exclaimed. 

She knelt down by the bed-side, and whispered, “ If you will but pretend 
sleep and breathe hard for a little, I will tell you all. For mercy’s sake, do ; 
your life depends on it.” * 

“ I remember that thou didst look honest in the light,” said the traveller; 
“ I’ll trust thee now in the dark. Touch my arm when I have played this 
folly long enough for thy purpose.” 

He lay down and breathed deeply as one asleep. She crawled round to the 
side of the bed opposite the door; presently the door opened, and a head was 
put into the room. Once more her hand stole over the mouth of the pre¬ 
tended sleeper; in a few seconds the door was again closed. 

“ Now listen,” said Martha. “The man you prevented from insulting me 
to-night is a robber. He would be a murderer. I overheard him and his 
companions, while you slept by the fire, speaking of you. I listened as they 
planned to murder you, at three o’clock, in this bed, for the sake of the gold 
in those saddle-bags!” 

u Thou art dreaming, girl! ” said the traveller. 

“ Speak lower,” said Martha. “ I am not dreaming. I tell you I heard 
! it; and they threatened to take my life if I let you know. In leaning over 
to hear more clearly I upset a flower-pot from the window amongst them; so 
they knew I had heard them, and they locked me in; but I found a key in 
the other door of the room. There is yet time; it wants but half an hour to 
the time. They are three to one.” 

“ Three! ” said the traveller. “ There are but two.” 

“ Three,” said Martha;‘ “ for Rupert, the ostler, is in the plot.” 

*“ Ah! my pistols! ” said the traveller. “ ’Tis a planned thing, X see.” 

“ You will go then ? ” said Martha. 

“ Yes, at once,” he replied, “ and alarm the house.” 

“No, for mercy’s sake, don’t! ” said Martha. “ Go quietly. Do me this 
favour; I will tell you why another time.” 

He dressed himself, and she led him down stairs. 

“ How about my horse ? ” he asked. 

“ Follow me. I know the way,” said Martha; and once more the white- 
robed figure with its naked feet went before him. 

“ Stay,” said the traveller, “ where are thy clothes ? ” 

“ They took them away,” replied Martha; “ all—everything.” 

“Take this,” said he, and^ he put on her his horseman’s cloak, which 
reached down to the ground and sheltered her completely. “ Now lead on.” 

They reached the stable, and Martha whispered, “ See ! Rupert is up; there 
is a light in his loft; but we can secure him thus.” 

She turned the stable latch, and they entered and closed the door. 

Put this bar up before that door,” she said, guiding his hands# 

‘ “ Is it in the staple ? ” she asked. 
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“ Yes, well in,” he replied. 

“ Now, do you know your own horse and saddle ? ” continued Martha. 

“ I know the saddle by the feel,” he replied, “ if you know where it hangs.” 

“ Here,” said Martha, “ on the hook above my reach. Is that yours ? ” 

“ Yes, that's it by the empty holsters and the mended stirrup leather,” he 
replied. “ Now for the horse. What ho ! Maurice—Maurice! ” he whispered 
to every animal as lie passed the stalls. At last a faint neigh answered him. 
“Maurice!” he said. “What’s the matter with thee, lad? That Rupert 
has tied up his jaws, the wretch! So, so, poor Maurice !” said Heinrich, as 
he undid- the straps which the clumsy groom had passed round the horse’s 
jaws to prevent his biting. “So lad—so lad! quiet—quiet!” said the 
caressing voice of his master, as the animal heaved a great sigh of relief, and 
was beginning to snort and neigh in a way likely to wake up the whole stable. 

“ Lead him out quickly,” said Martha. “ Not that way ; through this 
back way; ” and she opened a door of the stable which led into the paddock 
at the back. 

On the soft grass and straw about the door the traveller saddled his horse; 
and, having put his saddle-bags in their places, seemed to miss something.* 

“ 'Tis the cloak,” said Martha. “ I have it.” _ 

lie mechanically took the olfered clo^k, rolled it into a small compass, and 
packed it carefully on the front of his saddle, took out his purse, counted 
out ten pieces of gold, and said, “ Martha, thou hast done me a great service. 
Take these pieces; they will buy thee something against thy wedding-day.” 

“Nay, good master,” said the girl with a scornful laugh, shivering in the 
cool morning air as she spoke. “ I did not offer you gold when you saved me 
from that rude boor’s caresses. Don’t offer it me now. We are quits; you 
saved me from being insulted, at a great risk, that of incurring the anger of an 
arrant coward. I have saved your life at the same risk. You are a strong 
man; I am a woman; the danger is the same to both;” and she laughed again, 
a bitter, hollow laugh. 

“ Be it so, Martha,” said the traveller. “ We are quits. Good-bye.” 

He put up the gold in his purse, and put it into the pocket of his jerkin; 
then, mounting his horse, in obedience to the girl’s caution, he rode slowly 
across the field in the direction of the gate. Martha saw him grow more and 
more dim in the dull morning light, and still stood watching him. 

“And this is the gratitude of a man ! ” said she. “ Thank Heaven ! I’ve 
saved him ; but I wish he had been more grateful! Ah, me! and now to 
die ! For kill me I know he will, sooner or later, if I stay here.” 

She looked up, and saw the man who had ridden so slowly away galloping 
towards her. He reached where she stood, dismounted, and was at her feet in 
a moment. 

“ Martha,” he said, “ forgive me! I am mad—foolish ! You have saved 
my life. I did not appreciate the service you had done, nor the risk you ran, till 
I reached yonder gate, and then it seemed to flash on me. Forgive me! I was 
not thoroughly myself when I offered gold for such service as yours. I am 
come back only to take you with me. You must go; they said they would 
kill you. You must come with me to Leipsic, now at once.” 

He unbuttoned the cloak, and once more put it on her shoulders, 

“ Now come ! ” said he. 

“Nay, but they will say evil of me if I go thus,” said Martha. 

“ Let me rouse the landlord then,” said the traveller. 

“ Nay,” said Martha; “ if I have done you service, let me ask this, that 
you will not.” 

“ Come, then, with me,” said the traveller. “ I know not what risk you 
may not run in remaining here. Come ! Think of me as thy father ! ” 

At last she consented, and mounted before him, with her hair all wild in 
the morning breeze, and naked feet, still showing clearer and clearer as the 
grey light broke. It raised a new sensation in the heart of the middle-aged 
merchant, as he rode along, to feel her arm round him clinging so closely; and 
he felt there was something more in the world than money, as he looked at 
the pale, tired, face just below his chin, that leaned against his breast in sheer 
bodily fatigue. 

They reached a village at last; and, without further explanation, the 
traveller procured Martha clothes and food, and also a separate horse. 

Heinrich Todtleben had journeyed to Leipsic Fair many times before, but 
he found this the shortest journey he had ever taken. His companion was 
something new to him. Absorbed for the best part of his life in money¬ 
making, he found there were other pleasures than those of gain. 

As he came nearer to Leipsic, and stayed at houses where he was known, he 
found himself irritated and vexed by the free remarks of his fellow-travellers 
on his strange companion. “ His wife—his sister—his ward—his daughter 
—which was she ? ” He would not answer; nor she either. 

When he reached Leipsic he found the story had travelled faster than 
himself of a traveller having stolen the maid of the “ Golden Lion,” and in 
her night-dress, too ! Some peasants had reported that they had seen a man 
carry her off, and that her feet were naked. Descriptions differed so much 
that he was not recognised as the person. He procured lodgings for her, and 
meant to provide for her, and leave her; but somehow he always found 
himself at evening in her presence, and in the day-time there was now a walk 
under the lime-trees, or a visit to 'the mulberry shades by the town moat; 
whilst on the moonlit evenings there was the Pleisse, or a visit to the Mint in 
the Pleissenburg. In short, Heinrich Todtleben was growing young again. 
He had drunk of the waters of the magic fountain from a cup held by Martha. 

One evening tJppy had been walking through the narrow streets with their 
strangely old-fashioned houses, six stories high, and their pyramid-like roofs, 
until they reached the lime-trees. It was late, and there were few persons 
out; the distant hum of ttie busy part of the town was a sound that, like the 
sea, gave rise to a feeling at once sorrowful and sweet. 

“Let us sit down and rest, Martha,” said the merchant. “Martha, how 
old art thou ? ” her asked. 

, “ Twenty-five,'*Herr Todtleben,” she replied. 

“ I am forty,” said he, and he sighed. • 


“ You don’t look that,” said Martha, “ and you have the activity of thirty. 
Herr Todtleben.” 

“ Martha,” said he, “ when I was a boy I told many women that I loved 
them, and they laughed at me. When I was a young man I told one woman 
that I loved her. She told me that she loved me. I believed her. One day 
her servant brought me a letter. It was twilight. I knew the servant, knew 
the scent of the paper. I broke the seal as I ran up-stairs to my chamber to 
read it by the light. I read : 4 My dear Karl.’ My name is Heinrich. It 
was an appointment to meet Karl. I went; saw them ; and have hated and 
despised all women since. I do not now hate them, Martha, not now.” 

He had taken her hand, and he felt the burning: tears drop on his as he 
held it. 

“You weep for me, Martha!” said he; “I’ve suffered much; I’m old 
before my time ! If you will be an old man’s nurse to bring him back to 
health and wisdom, then, Martha, be my nurse, my friend, my sister ! ” 

“ I will be your nurse when you need it, but not your friend, not your 
sister. 0 no ! 0 no ! not your sister,” replied Martha, and the tears fell faster, 
and he felt the hands convulsively clench his. 

“Martha, Martha!” said he; “ wilt you be my wife, my own dear loving- 
wife ? ” 

“Heinrich, dear, dear Heinrich,” said Martha, and the arms were about 
his neck, and the lips close to his. 

“ Martha,” said he, “you saved my life ; now you have given me a new one! ” 
As they walked home with a strange feeling of elation in their breasts, as 
though they breathed a ne^ atmosphere, Heinrich said, “ Martha, how was it 
that you would not let me alarm the house that night ? ” 

“It was because that Kleuze was once the lover of my dearest friend,” she 
replied. “He did not know me, but I knew him; and when she died, she 
made me promise, if he should get into harm through his weakness, for he is 
easily led, I would do my best to help and shelter him. I must have told 
all, if you had roused the house, and so have broken my promise.” 

“You must make no more such promises, Martha, for the futuro,” said 
Heinrich. “ There is one, however, you may make me, though.” 

“ What, Heimflch ? ” she asked. 

“ That when we are married,” said he, and she clung closer to his arm as 

he said this, “ your wedding-dress shall be-” he stooped and whispered 

in her ear. She laughed, blushed, and promised and so they went home 
“Like two fools,” says the cynic. If theirs was folly, better far is folly than 
wisdom! * * * - * * * * 

“ What are you going to wear, Martha ? ” 

“ This,” she replied. 

“ This ! ” said her companion. “Are you mad ? This old gown! Why, 
there’s positively not a bit of trimming to it—not so much as a bit of inser¬ 
tion or a scrap of frill. You must be mad ! ” 

“Mad or not, bridesmaid mine, I shall wear it, and nothing else,” said 
Martha. 

“Well, if you will be mad, Martha, I can’t help it,” said Lotte; “but 
such a plain thing I never saw. I declare I would not wear it at any time, 
much less on such a-” 

“My dear Lotte,” said Martha, “ my husband will be better pleased to see 
me in that than in anything else; so let us have done, and you shall dress me 
how you like for the day. There now ! ” 

“ Well, if it must be, it must,” said Lotte. 

There were other people in Leipsic, who heard of the plain white gown, 
and wondered; but they did not know that the dress of the young wife of the 
rich merchant, Todtleben, was the one worn on the most memorable night of 
her life’s history by The Maid of the Golden Lion. A. S. H. 


CONSTANCY. 


Upon a mild and pleasant morn, 

About the end of balmy June, 

Away frae noisy, smoky toon, 

Among the growing corn, 

A pensive maiden saunter’d slow, 

And said in accent^ sweet and low : 

“All nature has a glorious look; 

It is a gladsome sight to sec 
The branches waving gracefully, 

The daisies in yon nook; 

Lawn, mountain, meadow, hill, and dale, 
And yon auld castle in the vale. 

“ The ships wi’ snowy canvass spread, 
The coasters wi’ their mainsails brown, 
The river running glittering down, 

The blue sky over head, 

This rural kirk, yon farmhouse old, 

Are all things pleasant to behold. 

“ I see the busy honey bees, 

The restless lowing unmilk’d cows. 

And lambkins sporting round the knowes, 
And sheep among the trees, 

And swallows twittering through the air, 
And butterflies of beauty rare ; 

But gladsome sights are no’ for me, 

O’ happy days I hae seen nane, 

Since Jamie left me here alane, 

And went across the sea : 

Oh wae is me ! my heart is sair, 

To think I ne’er might see him mail*. 

“ 'Twas ’neath this tree where last we 
met; 

He put his arm around my waist. 

And drew me to his manly breast. 

And said. ‘ My darling Kate, 

Ere thirty months be come an’ gane, 

I’ll be wi’ thee, true love, again.' 


*‘‘0 Jamie! dinna leave me yet,’ 

I sobb’d; he cried ‘ Farewell, adieu ! 

My ain, my life, my love, my true, 

My bonnie winsome Kate.' 

Then tore himsel’ awa’, and I, 

Sunk to the ground wi’ bitter cry. 

“ I kenna hoo that day pass‘d by, 

I didna’ hear the lintie’s sang, 

Nor see the river flow alang, 

Nor heed the lark on high ; [iears. 
My mind was wrung wi’ hopes and 
My een were blind wi’ scalding tears. 

“ Three times since then the birds have 
pair’d, 

The flowers hae bloom'd three times since 
But Jamie has na’ como again, [then, 
And I hae never heard 
Frae him, nor ken if he be weel, 

Alive or dead, or false or leal. 

“ It makes me sigh to think that he 
May lang ore this have faithless proved, 
And willingly forgot he loved 
A simple lass like me ; 

But no, oh no I through good and ill, 

Tho’ far frae me, I’ll trust him still 1 ” 

A handsome youth, with hazel eyes, 
Who had long roved in many lands, 

(His face was tann’d, so were his hands. 
By sun of foreign skies,) 

Stood Hear, and listen’d to the plaint 
Of Katie, murmur’d low find faint. 

“ I’m here, my bonnie Kate,” be cried, 
And press’d her closely to his hoart; 

“ We never, never more shall part, 

My ain true-hearted bride.” 

She gave a start like ane oppress’d; 

She wept and laugh’d on Jatoie’s broast. 
D. B. T. yZlQi'b/xnt Mrwty, Victoria. 
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ambition. 


Chapter III. 

When Kitty returned home, she found everything altered for the worse. 
Poor Mrs. Parker was dead, and ever since her death, Mr. Parker had sunk 
into a* state of apathy from which there was no rousing him, much to Miss 
Siminonds’s disgust. And, to Kitty’s extreme astonishment, Mr. Ebenezer 
Chaffey, “ a ranting, canting, corn-chandler,” as Mr. Parker had called him, 
was now a frequent visitor at her aunt’s. Indeed, Kitty scarcely recognised 
her aunt on her return. Her ringlets were gone, her rouge was gone, and a 
close cap something like those worn by the “ Buy-a-broom ” girls, replaced 
the gay head-dresses in which she had formerly delighted. After Kitty had 
seen Mr. Ebenezer once or twice, it struck her that he. was aiming at some¬ 
thing more than the conversion of her aunt in. a religious point of view—in 
short, that he entertained the design of converting Miss Simmonds into Mrs. 
Chaffey at the first favourable opportunity. She was confirmed in this idea, 
when, on speaking to her aunt of the progress she had made in Gerald’s 
affections, and the kindness she had met with from his family, Miss Simmonds 
said peevishly, “I don’t wish to hear anything about such vain worldliness; 
indeed, Kitty,” she continued, assuming a sanctimonious manner, “it would 
be better if you thought of somebody who could pilot you into a harbour of 
refuge, in the next world, as well as this. I begin to think very differently 
upon certain subjects to what I did at one time.” And she uttered a subdued 
groan. 

“ So it appears, aunt,” said Kitty, curtly and dryly; “ but as I do not 
think differently to what I did before I went to Malvern, you will excuse 
me if I do not change my mind concerning Gerald. You will recollect that I 
obeved your commands in endeavouring to gain his affections, and now that 
I have gained them, and like him also, I am not going to cast him off to 
please any one.” 

Miss Simmonds sighed, groaned, cast up her eyes, but said nothing. 

Kitty began to detest the sight of Mr. Chaffey, who, on his part, appeared 
to honour her with his particular regard. In fact, her beauty had made a 
great impression upon him, and he debated within himself upon the expediency 
and feasibility of transferring his affections from the aunt to the niece. As to 
his own personal qualifications for becoming Kitty’s husband, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that he never for a^noment doubted their effect on the young lady, but 
a slight sketch of him will satisfy the reader on that point. 

Mr. Chaffey was about forty-five years old, very tall and very thin, but his 
frame was very large, and his skin appeared to be drawn tightly over his 
knuckles and joints, which protruded in unsightly knobs. lie was beetle- 
browed, his eyes were dark and deeply set, his check bones were high, his nose 
tolerable, his lips compressed, and his chin square. His hair was lank, and of 
a dirty pepper and salt colour, and was plastered down over his forehead, 
exposing two large ugly ears to view. Such was Mr. Chaffey. 

Kitty soon became aware, to her great mortification, that this personage 
had acquired the greatest influence over her aunt; and if, before she went to 
Malvern, she had felt very dull at Woolford, she felt utterly miserable now. 
Her aunt lectured her in the morning, using Mr. Chaffey’s arguments 
second-hand, and in the evening she generally enjoyed a repetition of the same 
from their original source. Mr. Chaffey was, moreover, profuse of similes 
drawn from his own business. At one time he would gravely ask Miss 
Simmonds, “Who do you suspect of having sown the tares in this benighted 
young creature’s mind, instead of implanting therein wholesome grain ? ” 

“ I am sure I cannot tell you, Mr. Chaffey,” would be Miss Simmonds’s 
reply. “ I suppose it is her natural wickedness.” 

And then would Mr. Chaffey thunder forth denunciations about the wicked 
being scattered “like chaff before the wind.” In short, he annoyed Kitty 
beyond measure; and she would have been obliged to submit tamely to the 
annoyance, but for a circumstance that occurred, fortunately, as it happened 
for her. 

One evening, Miss Simmonds not having slept the night before, in conse¬ 
quence of being afflicted with the face ache, had fallen asleep, so that when 
Mr. Chaffey made his appearance there was nobody to receive him but Kitty. 
She expected, as usual, a lecture on her “ short-comings,” but was agreeably 
surprised to find that Mr. Chaffey, after expressing a fitting amount of sorrow 
for Miss Simmonds’s sufferings the night before, contented himself with talk¬ 
ing of the weather and other common-place topics. So far, all was well; but 
having asked Kitty for a certain book which was in the next room, Kitty rose 
to fetch it, and had to pass near him as he was standing on the hearth-rug. 
As she was passing him, he stopped her with one hand, while he laid the other 
on her glossy hair, and, patting her head tenderly, said, “ My dear young 
friend, how happy your readiness to oblige makes me! Would that you were 
equally ready to listen to a word in season.” 

Before Kitty could recover from the astonishment into which his conduct 
had thrown her he seized her hand, and was raising it to his lips, when, 
indignantly snatching it from him, she darted a lightning glance at him and 
hurried from the room, nor did she return until her aunt awoke, and was 
ready to see her “ dear friend.” 

Kitty’s indignation was extreme. During all the time she had known 
Gerald, though they had been on the most friendly terms, he had never 
ventured on such boldness, while here was a horrid man who had only seen 
her half-a-dozen times, and dared to behave with that audacity ! 

The next morning she said abruptly to her aunt, “ Aunt! When you are 
not well enough to receive Mr. Chaffey, or, if you should be out when he 
calls, I shall tell Betsy to say that there is nobody at home.” 

“ There is no need of telling an untruth, Kitty,” said her aunt. “ If you 
are at home you can see him. His conversation is very improving, and sure 
to do you good.” 

“Whatever good his conversation might do, aunt,” replied Kitty, sharply, 
“his bcha\M>ur would certainly undo; for it is abominable. He had the 


impudence to stroke my hair last night and pat my head, and then wanted to 
kiss my hand.” 

“ Are you telling me the truth, Kitty ? ” asked Miss Simmonds, in a strange 
unnatural tone of voice. 

“ What object could I possibly have in doing otherwise ? ” asked Kitty. 
“ I only ask you to be present when I am in his company, to spare myself a 
repetition of his impertinence.” 

“ I suppose if it had been your Mr. Gerald you would not have made such 
a fuss about it,” said Miss Simmonds, spitefully, eyeing her narrowly all the 
time. 

“ Gerald!” exclaimed Kitty. “ Aunt! Gerald would never dare to behave 
so. What I love him for more than anything else, is the unbounded respect 
he has for me, while he loves me more than he yet knows himself! Gerald 
act in that manner indeed! ” 

Miss Simmonds was satisfied with Kitty, but far from being satisfied with 
Mr. Chaffey. And must we tell the truth ? Before Kitty made her appear¬ 
ance Mr. Chaffey had two or three times lifted Miss Simraonds’s hand to his 
lips, while in a soft murmur he called her “ his sweet friend.” But Kitty was 
no more left alone with him, though from that hour an unnatural dislike to 
her took possession of Miss Simmonds. 

Meanwhile Mrs. De Lacy, finding herself much better, returned, accom¬ 
panied by Gerald, to Ireland, her own loved country. Gerald, however, was 
summoned to England on business connected with his regiment, and leaving 
his mother to the care of an old and valued friend, Lady Honor Kilmeny, 
he quitted Ireland without delay. 

Dora had written to Kitty, pressing her to pay her another visit, as it was 
near the time for the Ascot races, which Kitty had a strong desire to see. So 
she begged her aunt to allow her to accept Dora’s invitation, and also (a much 
more difficult matter) to furnish her with the means of providing suitable 
attire for her visit. Miss Simmonds was now very loth to spend money on 
her niece, but she was glad to send her away, for then she would have the 
field all to herself. On the morning of Kitty’s departure, she said, on giving 
her a twenty-pound note, “ Pray be careful, titty. Money goes so very fast, 
and I have so many calls on me. There’s the Supplementary Missionary 
Society for the unexplored regions of Polly somewhere, and the blew Eastern 
Dorcas Association that I must subscribe to, besides many others that I feel I 
ought to contribute to.” 

. “Then I suppose, aunt,” said Kitty, “that you have left off giving any 
money to Mr. Milner ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Simmonds, “ Mr. Chaffey is my almoner now. He 
is Treasurer to the Supplementary Missionary Society, and Secretary to the 
Dorcas Association.” 

“I would not mind laying a wager, aunt,” said Kitty, “that all your 
charitable contributions go no farther than into Mr. Chaffey’s pockets, or his 
till.” 

Miss Simmonds threw up her hands and eyes in horror at this speech 
of Kitty. 

“I wonder that your words don’t call down a judgment on you, Kitty,” 
she exclaimed. 

“Aunt,” said Kitty, impressively, “the truly pious are worthy of all 
reverence, but pretenders to piety I shall always despise and ridicule. That 
man is a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and you may perhaps find it out some day.” 

“Kitty, you are becoming quite heathenish,” said her aunt, in a great 
passion. 

“ Well, aunt, time will show,” said Kitty, and perceiving it was quite 
time to start, she wished her aunt good-bye, and rushed off to the station. 

On reaching Curzon Street she found Dora in a perfect flutter of prepara¬ 
tion. Captain Fitzmaurice had taken a house at Ascot for a week, and they 
were going to have it full of company. Kitty was not sorry to hear this, 
and while helping Dora, amused her with an account of her aunt’s new 
crotchet, and described Mr. Chaffey so graphically, that Dora went into con¬ 
vulsions of laughter. 

In the evening Gerald arrived, and his pleasure on again beholding Kitty 
was visible in every word and every glance. Kitty was very glad to see him, 
nor did she conceal her gladness, so that Gerald, who had felt lonely and 
mopish away from her, began to have an insight into his own feelings, and 
slept not a wink the whole night'from the tumultuous thoughts this discovery 
raised in his mind. He half feared, half hoped that Kitty returned his affec¬ 
tion, but he was not sure that it was so, though the certainty of her love 
would have been rapture. Then came the chilling thought that he was not 
able to marry and maintain a wife as he wished. And again, his mother had 
repeatedly warned him against a long engagement. What was he to do ? It 
was too late to remedy the evil, so he resolved to trust to the chapter of 
accidents. 

The next day they repaired to Ascot, and the time passed most agreeably. 
Miss Cardwell had been invited by Dora to be of the party, but had declined 
the invitation, on account of an old friend of hers, who was coming to town. 
However, just as Dora and her party were on the point of starting, she came 
to Curzon Street to tell them that her friend had changed her liiind, and was 
not coming to London, so that she could go to Ascot with them, if agreeable. 

“ I am so sorry, Miss Cardwell,” said Dora, “ but all my beds are disposed 
of, or else I should have been most happy of your company.” 

Poor Miss Cardwell looked ready to cry. Kitty took compassion on her, 
and said, “ If Miss Cardwell will accept of half a bed, I^hall be happy to 
share mine with her.” 

“ I shall be delighted!” exclaimed Miss Cardwell, “'and I cannot sufficiently 
thank ybu for your kindness.” 

Thus it was arranged that Miss Cardwell was to be of the party. Captain 
Fitzmaurice was very pleased with Kitty’s accommodating disposition, for his 
family had been under great obligations to Miss Cardwell, and he wished to 
show her every kindness m his power.* So to Ascot they went. They arrived 
the evening before the races that they might all be quite fresh for the morrow. 
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When Kitty retired for the night, Miss Cardwell pressed her so very much to 
go to bed first (alleging that she herself always devoted an hour or two to 
reading) that she consented, and discreetly feigned sleep while Miss Cardwell 
was deep in the mysteries of an old coquette’s toilette, depositing her borrowed 
ringlets, &c., in a box appropriated for the purpose. 

The week was spent in unalloyed delight by Kitty, who was introduced to 
several gentlemen, some of them men of large fortune, who paid her marked 
attention, but as not one of them came up to Gerald in personal appearance, 
Kitty had the magnanimity to give them no encouragement. 

On the last night of their stay, Kitty had been asleep for some time when 
she awoke with a start. What awoke her she never knew; but, on sitting up 
in bed, she became sensible of a strong smell of fire. Without disturbing 
Miss Cardwell, she slipped out of bed, and, opening her door softly, beheld 
the lower part of the staircase in flames. Shutting her door instantly, she 
hastened to give an alarm by screaming out “ Fire! ” ringing the bell m her 
room violently, and knocking with all her might against the wall, and soon 
had the satisfaction of knowing that most of, if not all, the inmates of the' 
house were roused. She had the greatest difficulty in awakening Miss 
Cardwell, who could not he made to understand that she was in danger of 
being burnt alive, while Kitty was hastily slipping on her morning-dress and 
utting together all the things she could think of. At last Miss Cardwell 
onnea her dressing-gown, and, still retaining her nightcap, remained 
trembling and crouching in a corner of the room. Kitty kept her door shut, 
and called out from her window for a ladder to be brought. After waiting 
for some time in terrible agony (for she heard the crackling of the flames 
outside her door), a ladder was at last brought, and, by Captain Fitzmaurice’s 
directions, placed under the window. Miss Cardwell declared she could not 
get down the ladder by herself, so one of the men who were below ran up and 
carried the poor frightened creature down, while Kitty, having thrown her 
bundle out of the window, followed nimbly and unassisted. 

“Thank heaven you are both safe !” exclaimed Captain Fitzmaurice, and 
was hurrying them away, when Miss Cardwell whispered to Kitty, in the 
greatest agitation, and in a strange, mumbling manner, “My dear Miss 
Robinson, have you brought my blue box down ? ” 

‘^No,” replied Kitty. 

“ Oh, my box—my box ! What shall I do ? ” said Miss Cardwell. 

Kitty took compassion on her, and said to Captain Fitzmaurice, “ The 
flames have not yet reached the room we have just left, and Miss Cardwell is 
in great distress about a box she has left. Would somebody go and fetch a 
blue box on the table by the bed ? ” 

“ I’ll fetch it myself!” exclaimed the captain ; and running up the ladder 
like a lamplighter, he soon reappeared, bearing the much valiaed box in his 
hand. 

The flames now lighted the room, and as he stood at the window, cast a 
fiery glare over him. Miss Cardwell screamed, and covered her eyes ; but in 
a trice he was down the ladder, and gave the box to Kitty. When Miss 
Cardwell heard his voice, she took her hands from her eyes, and, apparently 
unable to speak her thanks, pressed his hand silently, and then with Kitty 
prepared to accompany him to a house at a little distance, where Dora had 
already taken shelter. 

Dora, meanwhile, was in great anxiety on Kitty’s account. Her own room 
being at a greater distance from the burning staircase, was not in much 
danger, though she had had to get out of her window, and descend by a 
ladder. And she was in great terror lest her dear Kitty should have fallen a 
prey to the flames. Gerald too, on finding that Kitty was not with his sister, 
wound himself up to an indescribable pitch of agony, and at last could bear 
the suspense no longer. 

“ I must go and see if she is safe,” said he, and rushed from his sister’s 
presence. 

After seeking in vain for some time for his brother-in-law, he at last heard 
that, Miss Cardwell having fainted away, they had been obliged to take 
refuge in an inn just by. He burst into the house to look for Kitty, but 
every one was in such confusion that he could hardly obtain an answer to his 
inquiries. Presently, however, Captain Fitzmaurice came hurrying down the 
passage. 

“ She is in a fainting fit,” said Fitzmaurice, “ and I must send for a doctor.” 

On he went, while Gerald, bewildered and stunned by what he had heard, 
yet recollected where his brother-in-law had appeared to come from, and 
directing his own steps thither, came to a door which he unceremoniously 
opened. He saw Miss Cardwell extended on a sofa, and Kitty bathing her 
temples, while another person was holding salts to her nose. At the noise he 
made on entering, Kitty started up, and they exclaimed together, “ Gerald! ” 
—“ Kitty, dear Kitty ! ” 

Regardless of everything but the delight of seeing her again in safety, 
Gerald clasped her to his heart, murmuring, “ Thank Heaven, you are not 
lost to me!" 

At such moments as these, our feelings overpower all considerations, and 
Kitty, without exactly knowing how it came about, found her arms round 
Gerald’s neck, and was actually on the point of kissing him, when a deep sigh 
or rather groan from Miss Cardwell recalled her to a sense of the “ proprieties.” 
She disengaged herself from Gerald’s arms in great confusion, her cheeks 
suffused with blushes, and returned to her post by Miss Cardwell, hoping that 
the good woman who was attending to that poor lady, had not taken notice of 
what had passed. 

Satisfied that Kitty was safe, Gerald asked if he could be of any assistance. 

Kitty replied that she expected Captain Fitzmaurice back every moment, 
and presently he reappeared with a medical man, who on seeing Miss Cardwell 
said she would soon recover, advised her being placed in bed immediately, left 
a composing draught for her, and took his leave. 

Captain Fitzmaurice proposed that Miss Cardwell, Mtty, and Gerald should 
remain where they were for the night ; but when Miss Cardwell came to her¬ 
self, she appeared so alarmed at the idea of being so near to the fire, that, 
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after a short consultation, she was carried to the inn where Dora had taken 
up her abode, while Kitty and Gerald followed, the latter carrying the 
precious blue box. ° 

As for Gerald, he could hardly speak connectedly, so great was his joy at 
having Kitty once more by his side. And she must have been less than 
human could she have beheld this devoted love unmoved. She Avas proud 
and gratified at having raised such an all-engrossing passion, and at that 
moment Avould not have changed Gerald’s love for the prospect of marrying a 
man with the wealth of the Indies. She listened to his incoherent talk with. 
pleasure, and vouchsafed him a gentle pressure of the hand in return for his 
tender speeches. 

At last they were all together again, and after a few hours’ rest, rose the 
next morning to return to toAvn. Mi$s Cardwell showed her gratitude to 
Captain Fitzmaurice—first, by making a present to him of a mortgage which 
she held upon one of his estates, and secondly, by making her will, and 
bequeathing all her property to him and his heirs. She also made Kitty 
several handsome presents. 

“ I shall never forget your kindness in asking Captain Fitzmaurice to fetch 
my box,” she said to Kitty; “ and he risked his life to fetch it. Oh, my dear 
Miss Robinson, had it not been for your forethought and his courage, I should 
never, never, have been able to look my friends in the face again.” 

“ But Avhy ?” asked Kitty, innocently. 

“Well, my dear, I don’t mind telling you,” she replied; “they would 
have seen me so disfigured Avithout the aid of many little accessories (indis¬ 
pensable to my appearance), that I could never have allowed them to see me 
again.” 

Kitty laughed to herself at Miss Cardwell’s weakness; but remarked “ that 
she thought it very natural for persons not to like to be seen a ‘ figure ; ’ ” a 
sentiment that pleased Miss Cardwell extremely. 

While Kitty remained Avith Dora, she had many opportunities of being 
alone with Gerald, who told her over and over again of his love, vowed he 
would never love any one else, and implored her to promise him that she 
would marry none but him. Kitty always evaded a direct reply, being 
anxious to make herself better acquainted with Gerald’s family history. One 
day she said, “Lord Ellisraore is your uncle, is he not, Gerald ? ” 

“Yes, dearest,” replied Gerald, his brow darkening. “What makes you 
ask that question ? ” 

“ Only because I heard somebody in the train speak of Lord Ellismore, and 
his nepheAA r , Captain De Lacy,” said Kitty, telling a doAvnright “ fib ” with, 
the best grace in the world. 

“ Yes,” repeated Gerald, “ he is ray uncle, but worse than a stranger to 
me, Kitty, and through no fault of mine, either. But I will tell you all 
about it. I Avill have no secrets from you, darling.” 

Seating himself beside heT, he began as foliows : — 

“While Lord Ellismore, my grandfather, lived, my father and my uncle 
Avere affectionate brothers. But, soon after my grandfather died, Ulick my 
uncle, noAV Lord Ellismore, fell deeply in love with a beautiful girl, named 
Dora O’Neil, and offered her marriage. He had only seen her four times 
when he made the offer, and to his great mortification Avas refused. But Avho 
can describe his rage on discovering that Dora was betrothed to his brother 
Gerald, and that they had been engaged for more than two years ? On this 
discovery he made a vow that he would never speak to his brother again, 
which vow he kept. He said he could have borne to be rejected for anv 
man’s sake except Gerald’s. My mother did all she could to reconcile the 
brothers, but in vain, and my poor father died, having fruitlessly entreated 
his unforgiving brother to see him once more. And, Avould you believe it, 
Kitty? Ho says ‘that his only regret is, that being childless, the estates 
must descend to that Gerald’s son,’ to me, he means. Now you know Avhy 
he is nS uncle to me.” 

“ Is he married ? ” asked Kitty. 

“No,” replied Gerald, “and his remaining unmarried is another reason he 
assigns for his vindictiveness. He says that, after having knoAvn and loved 
: my mother, he became disgusted Avith the rest of her sex, and that he has 
never since seen the woman whom he Avould condescend to make Lady 
Ellismore. But if ever he should see o^e, he will ask her to marry him at 
once, Avhatever her rank may be, Avithout going through any preliminary 
nonsense of courting. You may imagine what sort of man he is.” 

“A detestable bad man, I should fancy,” replied Kitty. “ How could he 
be angry Avith your mother for her constancy to your father ? The affections 
cannot be controlled; when once given, they cannot be recalled. And he 
ought to have looked on your mother with contempt, if (knoAvino- that she 
loved your father) she had coolly cast her first love off, and,married him.” 

“ Dear girl,” said Gerald, pressing her hand to his lips. “ Those are the 
sentiments I delight to hear you express.” 

“ I only say what I think,” said Kitty, in her innocent way. 

We will not say Avliat Avas Gerald’s reply to this artless remark, but his love 
increased tenfold. And he began to reflect seriously how he should manage 
matters. But he always came to a standstill Avhen he remembered that, if he 
married Kitty now, she must become a dependent on his mother, and he could 
not bear to think of that. So he was tossed about on a sea of uncertainty. 

On the evening of that day Kitty received a letter from her aunt, Avhieli she 
found very difficult to decipher, as indeed all her letters usually were. Among 
other things Miss Simmonds said, “ I ham mutch anoyed at Betsy’s living me 
sudenly. She has dispered in a xtrornary maner. Her ant tels me that she 
Avas last seen in cumpany Avith a man from London, Avitch Avas seen Avalking 
about in a check coat, and she as taken all her close Avith her. I should like 
you to come home, for I want you just now pertikyoularly.” Then followed 
directions to enable Kitty to be at home in a day or two. 

Kitty Avas very sorry to be obliged to leave her kind friends, but she dared 
not offend her aunt. So she bade Dora, her husband, and Gerald adieu, and 
Avith a very heavy heart, entered the carriage that was to convey her to the 
station. 
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Chapter IV. 

On arriving home, Kitty soon discovered why her aunt wanted her in 
such a hurry. It was to make her her amanuensis. Mr. Chaffey had gone 
to Liverpool on urgent business, and had dispatched a missive from that 
city, in which he hedged his kind and dear friend to send him news of her 
health very frequently, as he was most anxious on the subject. Now Miss 
Simmonds, as we have said before, was painfully aware of her deficiencies, 
and had therefore sent for Kitty to write for her to Mr. Chaffey. On her 
asking her niece to answer Mr. Chaffey’s letter for her, Kitty consented with 
great good will, being rather curious of ascertaining the excellent man’s 
epistolary powers, and taking pen, ink, and paper, wrote as follows : 

“ Dear Sir, —My aunt being disinclined to write to-day, wishes me to 
inform you that”- 

“That will not do at all! ” exclaimed Miss Simmonds, who was looking 
over Kitty’s shoulder. “ Vou must write for me. Begin somehow in this 
way- 

“Dear Mr. Chaffey, —I would have writ myself, but having run a 
needle into my finger which prevents my holding the pen ”- 

“Aunt,” said Kitty, very gravely, and looking her full in the face, “why 
do you tell such an untruth ? You have run no needle into your finger, you 
know you have not.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped,” said Miss Simmonds in a whining tone. “ I'm 
not going to tell him that I can’t write to him because I’m ashamed of my 
dictation; and instead of your finding fault, you ought to be very thankful 
that you needn’t be ashamed of yours.” 

Kitty said no more, but wrote as her aunt desired. 

No tidings were heard of Betsy, and for the present Miss Simmonds con¬ 
tented herself with the services of Mrs. Stubbs. 

Kitty found the time hang very heavily upon her hands. Away" from 
Gerald, not to speak of the pleasant company she was accustomed to meet at 
Dora’s house, she felt very, very lonely. But in about ten days Mr. Chaffey 
returned from Liverpool, bringing with him a young man of “ excellent 
principles, strict morality, uncompromising integrity,” and, to crown all, “ a 
chosen vessel! ”—those were his words on introducing Mr. Stephen Wiley to 
Miss Simmonds and her niece. Miss Simmonds received this moral phe¬ 
nomenon most graciously; but Kitty felt the same dislike to him she had 
before taken to Mr. Chaffey; and her aversion grew into positive disgust 
when, in accordance to Gerald’s wishes, she asked her aunt to allow Captain 
De Lacy to call now and then, and was answered by a decided negative, Miss 
Simmonds hinting that now she had other views for her niece. 

Kitty, in a towering passion, wrote off to Gerald, telling him that her aunt 
refused to allow of his visits, and added that she fancied that a friend of Mr. 
Chaffey’s was destined to supersede him in her affections. 

This letter drove Gerald well-nigh frantic. He had been wretched since 
Kitty’s departure, and on receiving her unwelcome epistle, took the train for 
Woolford, regardless of consequences. On arriving there he located himself 
at a little inn at the extremity of the village. Here he remained for two or 
three days, going out immediately after breakfast, and not returning to his 
inn until dusk. The third day he came suddenly upon Kitty, as she was 
going to pay a bill for her aunt. He was in raptures at his good fortune in 
meeting her; but (seldom losing her presence of mind) she said hurriedly 
“Go down the first turning to the right, and wait for me in the field behind 
the houses. I will join you there in ten minutes. We may be observed if 
we stand talking here ! ” And she hurried from him. 

Gerald obeyed her directions, and long before the ten minutes had elapsed, 
Kitty was by his side. As they walked together, she repeated what she had 
already told him in her letter, and spoke in no measured terms of he» aunt’s 
foolish infatuation for Mr. Chaffey. * 

“ But,” she said, “ I don’t care for Mr. Chaffey, nor for Mr. Wiley either, if 
you are going to stay here. We can see each other every day, for I always 
take a Walk; and though at first Mr. Chaffey used to dodge me—to see 
where I went to, I suppose—he soon left that off. There are plenty of nice 
retired walks about here, where one scarcely meets anybody except on Sun¬ 
days, and then one does meet a few stray couples. • I will show you the way 
to Fuller’s Lane, and will meet you there to-morrow.” 

So saying she walked on with Gerald until they came to a cross road,‘then, 
taking one of the turnings, they soon found themselves in a narrow lane, 
enclosed by high hedges, with a tree here and there. But just as Kitty was 
triumphantly pointing out the advantages of this very retired spot, who should 
come hurrying along but Mr. Milner. He met them face to face, of course, 
cast a scrutinizing glance at Gerald, slightly bowed to Kitty, and then 
passed on. 

“ Who is that gentleman ? ” asked Gerald. 

“Mr. Milner, the curate,” said Kitty, “but I don’t care for having met 
him, because Mr. Chaffey effectually prevents him from coming near my aunt. 
How glad I am that he does ! ” 

There was something in these words which jarred on Gerald’s feelings, and 
he said, “ My dearest girl, I cannot say that I like this sort of thing at all. 

I know the world better than you in your innocence can possibly know it. I 
should much prefer calling openly at your aunt’s house, instead of meeting 
ycu clandestinely.” 

The fact was that Gerald’s high spirit and honourable disposition revolted 
at anything like meanness or duplicity. 

“ Well, but dear Gerald,” said Kitty, coaxingly, “if my aunt will not 
allow you to call on her, what is to be done ? You surely would not force 
yourself into her house, would you, and so come to loggerheads with Mr. 
Chaffey or his amiable satellite, Mr. Wiley ? ” 

“ Ah, Kitty ! ” exclaimed Gerald in a sorrowful tone, “ you cannot feel as 
deeply as I do, or you would not jest on the subject.” 

He looked reproachfully at her, and she remained silent for a few moments, 
then replied, in tremulous tones, “ I have been obliged to think for myself, [ 


Gerald, ever since I can remember. I have had no kind parents to direct me 
in the right path, nor to warn me against doing w*©ng. Therefore I have 
been obliged to depend on my own judgment, and weigh well the conse¬ 
quences of my acts. It may be that my ideas of feminine propriety are 
hardly correct on the almost imperceptible shades of delicacy which ought to 
direct a young girl’s conduct, but it is not my fault that it is so.” 

“Forgive me, dearest! ” said Gerald, quite shocked at having hurt Kitty’s 
feelings. 

He was soon forgiven; and it was settled that they would meet again on 
the morrow. 

They met several times, and had pleasant walks together. But Kitty did 
not like to come every day for fear of exciting suspicion, so that Gerald, when 
he did not meet her, would fret and fume, and wonder what prevented her 
from coming. 

One day Kitty came to meet Gerald, her eyes dancing with pleasure. She 
scarcely exchanged greetings with him before she said, “ Oh, Gerald, I am so 
glad! That hateful Mr. Wiley is going to leave Woolford for a time. He 
goes to-day; and my aunt has been lecturing me on my wilful blindness and 
stubbornness with regard to him ; but I do not mind her lectures. I shall not 
be able to see you to-morrow, though, for I am going to London with her.” 

Gerald was vexed at hearing this; but it could not be helped. As to Kitty, 
she was quite happy now that Gerald was near her, and not in danger of 
becoming attached to any one else ; for Kitty, judging him by herself, could 
not help fearing that if he were thrown in the way of a very beautiful girl, 
with a large fortune, he might be tempted to forget her. But she knew not 
Gerald. 

The next day Kitty accompanied her aunt to town* During their absence 
Mrs. Stubbs was engaged to give the house “a good cleaning,” and for nearly 
all day was “monarch of all she surveyed.” Among her other jobs, the cage 
of Miss Simmonds’s gray parrot had to be cleaned, and when Foil had been 
supplied with fresh food and water, Mrs. Stubbs, having, as she fancied, 
fastened the door of his cage, went about her multitudinous avocations. Poll, 
meanwhile, in his gambols contrived somehow to open the door of his cage, 
and, like a sensible bird as he was, resolved to profit by the opportunity thus 
afforded him of seeing a little of the world. He, therefore, flew out off the 
window, which was temptingly open, and when Mrs. Stubbs came into the 
parlour to shut the window, lo, Polly was gone ! 

Mrs. Stubbs was in a dreadful fidget; she knew how Miss Simmonds would 
rave at the loss of her parrot; so, popping on her black bonnet and checked 
shawl, she ran hither and thither about the village, asking everybody “ if 
they had seen any think of a grey poll-parrot ? ” Nobody had seen the 
truant; so, greatly dispirited, Mrs. Stubbs returned to the house, where a new 
source of trouble awaited her, for she couldn’t help thinking that, while she 
had been looking after the parrot, somebody might have taken a fancy to look 
at Miss Simmonds’s spoons and forks. So she opened the door as softly as 
! 6he could, and (first taking the precaution of asking the greengrocer’s boy, 
who, luckily, was passing at the time, to stand at the door) she went into all 
the rooms, looked under the beds, and having satisfied herself that all was as 
| she left it, she munificently rewarded the greengrocer’s boy with a penny, and 
1 had much ado to finish her work before Miss Simmonds came home, so 
much time had she lost in her hunt after “ Poor Poll.” 

When Miss Simmonds returned there was, indeed,/ a terrible piece of work. 
It was all Mrs. Stubbs’s fault, that was plain, and she declared emphatically 
that “ if her parrot wasn’t found, Mrs. Stubbs should never more henter her 
’ouse! ” And it was as much as Kitty could do to persuade her to pay the 
poor woman for her day’s work. It was too late at that time to take any 
measures for the recovery of the darling bird, but Kitty promised to be up by 
daylight, that she might tell the crier to inform all the inhabitants by sound 
of bell that Miss Simmonds had lost her parrot. 

Meanwhile Gerald had passed a dull, miserable day. The sun had 
shone as brightly, the birds had carolled as merrily, and the breeze had 
fanned his cheek as gently as the day before; but he saw not the sun, 
heard not the birds, and felt not the breeze, for Kitty was not by. He was 
very melancholy—in fact, he was called “ the melancholy gentlemaji” by the 
inmates of the little inn, as he was scarcely ever seen to smile. At night, too, 
he could not sleep. A presentiment of evil seemed to impend over him; and 
in the grey of the morn, unable to bear his restless mood, he sprang out of 
bed, dressed himself, and resolved to try what the open air would do. As was 
his custom, he put some biscuits in his pocket, and walked out in the direction 
of Danville Park, which, in consequence of the railroad passing through it, 
had been sold by the Earl of Danville to a rich silk-mercer, to whom 
the noise of the trains was not so distasteful as it was to his lordship. 
A bridge had been thrown over the railway, and the spacious park was a 
favourite place of resort, on Sundays especially, being open to the public. 
Seats were placed under some venerable trees, which were planted in a semi¬ 
circle, from whence a noble piece of water could be seen glittering in the rays 
of the rising sun, as Gerald threw himself on one of the seats, becoming 
sensible not only to fatigue, but also to the call of hunger. He $ook out a 
biscuit, and had eaten a mouthful or two, when he was startled by hearing 
“ Poll! Poll! Pretty Poll! Give Poll his breakfast! ” 

Gerald first looked up, then down, and then all round him, but could see 
nothing. However, he called out, “ Pretty Poll,” and held out his biscuit in 
the direction of the sound. Presently a fine large, grey parrot flew upon the 
arm of the garden-seat, and tried to seize the biscuit. But Gerald held it fast, 
and, conjecturing that the parrot had escaped from its owner, he broke the 
biscuit into little bits, and placed them by his side on the seat. Polly, who 
was dreadfully hungry, was glad to take the food in the way Gerald chose to 
give it to him; and, watching his opportunity, Gerald threw his handkerchief 
over the bird, and secured it, not, however, without receiving sundry bites. 
As Polly struggled vUlently to get free, Gerald determined on taking it 
home. 

“ It’s Miss Siramonds’s parrot,” exclaimed the landlady when she saw the 
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bird. “ And Tom Castle, the crier, has just been here. He’s gone home to 
have his breakfast, and then he’s going to cry it all over the village.” 

“ There will be no need of that,” said Gerald, delighted at the intelligence, 
“ I will take it to Miss Simmonds directly,” and off he hurrried to Miss 
Simmonds, Polly fighting bravely for his liberty, and Gerald determined to 
retain him a captive. 

On knocking at the door, it was opened by Kitty, who had risen betimes 
to go to the crier’s. She uttered an exclamation df surprise on seeing 
Gerald, who, pointing to the struggling parrot wrapped up in his handkerchief 
said in a very audible voice, “ Can I see Miss Simmonds ? I have come to 
restore her parrot, which I caught this morning in Danville Park.” 

Surprised at a double knock so early in the morning, Miss Simmonds had 
thrust her head over the banisters to see who it was, and on hearing what 
Gerald said, felt the greatest joy. 

“ Show, the gentleman into the parlour, Kitty,” she called out, “ and perhaps 
he’ll be kind enough to put Polly in its cage again. I’m sure I’m extremely 
obliged to him for bringing him "back. I’ll be down myself presently.” 

Kitty did not wait to be told twice to ask Gerald in, but led him into the 
parlour at once. The parrot was speedily replaced in its cage, and testified its 
displeasure at its fresh incarceration by a series of fearful shrieks, under cover 
of which Gerald and Kitty exchanged a few sentences. 

“ Shall I tell my aunt who you are ? ” asked Kitty. 

“I think I will introduce myself,” said Gerald, smiling. “Your aunt 
appeared overjoyed at the recovery of her parrot.” 

“ And so she is,” said Kitty ; “ but, hush ! here she comes! 

"When Miss Simmonds entered the parlour she saw Kitty and Gerald at a 
very respectful distance from each other. Having expressed her thanks to 
Gerald for the trouble he had taken, the latter replied gravely, 

“ I think myself singularly fortunate in having been instrumental in 
restoring a bird valued by a lady of whom I have heard so much.” 

Kitty turned her head aside at this beginning. 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Simmonds. “ I presume then that you are acquainted 
with Mr. Chaffey.” 

“I am not acquainted with that gentleman at present,” replied Gerald; 
“but I hope to have that pleasure shortly. It was from Miss Robinson, your 
cousin, that I heard of you as being a great philanthropist.” 

What philanthropist meant, Miss Simmonds did not precisely kuow, but 
she was effectually propitiated by Gerald’s idea of her being Kitty’s cousin, 
as that was a proof, she fancied, that she looked young enough to stand in 
that relation to Kitty. 

“ May I know to whom I have the pleasure of speaking ? ” she said, very 
graciously. 

“My name is De Lacy, ma’am,” said Gerald, very demurely. 

“ Oh! ” said Miss Simmonds, and was silent. 

Kitty resolved on allowing Gerald to manage matters his own way, so did 
not say a single word. At length her aunt said to her, “ Kitty, is this gentle¬ 
man Captain Gerald De Lacy ? ” 

“ The same, aunt,” replied Kitty in an indifferent tone. 

Another silence, during which Gerald almost began to fear that he should 
not succeed in ingratiating himself into Miss Simmonds’s good graces. But 
he was most agreeably disappointed by Miss Simmonds saying in her very 
best manner, “ I must beg to thank Mrs. Fitzmaurice, Captain Fitzmaurice, 
and yourself, Captain De Lacy, for your very great kindness to my niece—not 
my cousin,” she ajdded, smilingly. “As to myself, I do not go into the 
world, but a young giddy creature like Kitty is not content to share my 
secluded manner of life. Society has no charms for me.” 

“The more the pity,” said Gerald, still with a gravity of deportment that 
astonished Kitty, “ as society suffers a great loss by your not caring for it. 
But it is not the first time I have met with persons who, formed to shine in 
society, and be its greatest ornaments, have suffered either their modesty or 
their love of solitude to deter them from taking their proper place in circles 
where they need only have been known to be appreciated.” 

Miss Simmonds was delighted with Gerald’s speech. He was so different 
to what she had fancied him. His manners were so becoming. But Kitty 
was thunderstruck, and said to herself, “Can this indeed be Gerald? Is it 
possible that he, too, can assume a character to suit his own purposes ? ” 

Miss Simmonds, completely subdued by Gerald’s last speech, politely 
invited him to tea that evening, to meet Mr. Chaffey, to whom she would 
have much pleasure in introducing him. 

Gerald then rose, and took his leave. Kitty accompanied him to the door, 
but was so bewildered by his conduct that she had not the power to smile. 
He pressed her hand fervently as he went out, whispering, “ Be at Fuller’s 
lane at three.” And he departed. 

When Kitty returned to the parlour, she found her aunt looking out of the 
window. She turned round as Kitty entered, and said, “ Really, Kitty, I had 
no idear that your Captain De Lacy was such a quiet, well-behaved young man. 
I think all the better of your judgment in liking him. I fancy that he and 
Mr. Chaffey will just suit one another, always allowing for the difference of 
age and experience, you know.” 

“ Heavens and earth! ” thought Kitty. “ My aunt must have taken leave 
of her senses ! ” 

“ Besides,” continued Miss Simmonds, following her own train of thought, 
“ Mr. Chaffey is sure to do that young man good. Indeed he may be 1 a 
brand snatched from the burning,’ by timely remonstrances, which I am sure 
he will have the good sense to listen to. I never saw a young man whose 
behaviour and manners I liked so much! ” 

If anything annoyed Kitty, it was to hear her aunt talk in the puritanical 
strain affected by Mr. Chaffey. But she held her peace, and only remarked 
that “ they would breakfast very late.” 

At three o’clock she was in Fuller’s lane. Gerald was already there, and 
came forward to meet her as soon as he saw her. 

“ What do I deserve, Kitty, for my hypocritical behaviour this morning ? ” 


said Gerald. - “ I should hate and despise myself for it only on your account 
my sweetest. But I would almost do any violence to my feelings to be near 
you, Kitty.” 

Could Kitty scold him after this ? Of course not. And when she told him 
that her. aunt hoped that Mr. Chaffey’s conversation would improve and 
benefit him, he said, “ But who is this Mr. Chaffey ? Of what sect, of what 
religious denomination is he ? ” 

“ That,” replied Kitty, “ nobody knows, I believe. When he first came to 
Woolford, he was considered a dissenter, because he did not attend church. 
But he does not attend any of the dissenting chapels in the neighbourhood; 
and, in fact from what I have heard him say, I fancy that he has invented a 
sect of his own. He never gives any money away in charity among the village 
people, but is always talking about the London societies to which he belongs, 
though, as I told my aunt, I think that ‘ charity ought to begin at home.’ 
Once, when I asked her what he was, she replied ‘ a shining light; ’ and added, 
that I and all those who had not faith in him, were ‘utterly benighted.’ If 
the man were sincere, I could respect him, let him be ever so ignorant; but I 
am firmly persuaded that he is, as I told my aunt, * a wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ ” 

“lam very curious to see him,” said Gerald; “I will try and behave with 
proper decorum this evening. At what time do you take tea ? I forgot to arik 
your aunt.” 

“ At six,” replied Kitty; “ and when Mr. Chaffey comes tea is seldom over 
before half-past eight. My aunt is so intent upon giving him nice things, 
and he is so determined on fasting every one of them, that it takes him more 
than two hours to get through his tea.” 

“I will come precisely at six,” said Gerald; “and if I cannot bear the 
infliction, I will leave at an early hour. But be sure to meet me to-morrow.” 

“ I will be here at eleven o’clock,” said Kitty. “ I have to mail*; some 
purchases, so shall go out in the early part of the morning.” 

“ Kitty,” said Gerald, “ I have had a letter from Dora, who asks me, as I 
am so near to Woolford, to call on you, and try to prevail on you to pay 
her another visit.” 

“ Ah, dear Dora ! ” said Kitty, “ she is not one of those who, when they 
make new friends, forget old ones. In her last letter she asked me to cbme, 
but I do not know how I can manage it just now. I will do all I can to get 
away from this abominable place, you may be sure of that, Gerald, particularly 
to go and see dear Dora ! ” 

“ Well, Kitty,” said Gerald, “you are the first friend Dora ever made, and 
her best friend also.” 

After some further conversation they parted to meet again at six o’clock. 

Gerald was careful to discard every thing in his toilet that could even hiiit 
at the possibility of his being a “fast” young gentleman. He made his 
appearance at Miss Simmonds’s tea-table dressed in sober black, with ai gravity 
of demeanour to correspond. Mr. Chaffey looked askance at the young man, 
whose manly beauty and noble countenance no solemnity of expression could 
alter. However, he was very polite to him, and, after a little while, in 
obedience to a hint from Miss Simmonds, plunged at once (speaking half the 
time with his mouth full) into a dissertation on “the expediency of casting off 
the slough of unrighteousness, renewing the inner man, the propriety of 
forsaking the world and its sinful ways,” and wound up by a denunciation 
against “backslidings” and “shortcomings,” and held forth in that kind of 
jargon until Gerald, who had listened with the most unexampled patience 
(wishing to see as much of the man as possible) was fairly driven to flight, 
and pleaded another engagement on important business as an excuse for 
leaving. The next morning, when Kitty met him, sho was astonished to see 
him looking very disturbed. 

“ Oh! Kitty, that horrid man! ” he said to her in an agitated manner. “ I 
could not sleep for thinking of him, and that restless eye of his! Now I shall 
never be easy while you are exposed to the companionship of such a wretch as 
that! You must positively contrive to go to Dora’s.” 

“Most gladly would I do so, dear Gerald,” said Kitty, “but you forget 
that I cannot cast off my obedience to my aunt while her roof shelters me. 
Hers is the only home I have, Gerald. Do you think that I remain with her 
from choice ? Far from it, but when people eat the bread of dependence they 
must put up with its disagreeables.” 

This speech cut Gerald to the heart. There was so much mournful resigna¬ 
tion in it, while it unwittingly conveyed a reproach to him, either for not 
having thought of her situation, or, having thought of it, not having pointed 
out any means of altering it. 

“I see, I see,” he said, in a broken voice; “it cannot be helped—at 
present, at least. But the idea of that fellow’s daring to touch you, Kitty, 
makes my blood boil. Promise me, Kitty, that if he should ever repeat his 
impertinence, you will tell me directly, and, by Jove ! I’ll break every bone 
in his skin ! ” 

“ And what would my aunt say to that, Gerald ? ” asked Kitty. “ Believe 
me, dear Gerald, I have nothing for it but to suffer in silence.” 

“ You love me, Kitty, do you not? ” asked Gerald, passionately. 

“Need you ask me that ? ” said Kitty, reproach fully.. 

“ Would you mind becoming my wife in secret ? ” said he. “ The thought 
is abhorrent to me, but I ask you the question for your own sake, dearest. I < 
have not the means to maintain ypu openly as my wife, but I wish to have 
the right to protect you should you find it unpleasant to remain with your 
aunt, and perhaps your love for me may make you think lighty of the privation 
we may suffer together for the first years of our wedded life. What say you, 
Kitty ? Shall it be so ? ” In trembling agitation he awaited the answer. 

“Dear Gerald!” said Kitty, and then added in a firm $>iee—“As your 
wife, poverty has no terrors for me. I care for no hardships, no privations, 
while we climb up hill together.” 

Kitty had now attained the summit of her hopes. Gerald had resolved on 
uniting himself to her by indissoluble ties, and in her mind’s eye there arose 
a dim vision of a coronet. 

Alas! pooy Gerald! .Jittle did you dream in what f; ?hion your love was 
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returned. You saw not below tbe surface, but blessed your fate in having 
discovered such a disinterested, artless being to love you for yourself alone. 
Then plan after plan was discussed between them. At last Gerald said, “We 
had better be married by the registrar. I will go to-morrow and make the 
necessary inquiries, and you will come with me as far as Roxton, and then we 
can walk back together.” 

Kitty agreed to this, and they parted. Kitty in high spirits, though she 
controlled*them, and Gerald in a strange state oi anxiety lest anything should 
happen to prevent her from becoming his wife. 

(To be continued.) 


ADA HARTLEY. 


Chapter XXXV. 

As the door closed behind his daughter, Mr. Hartley drew his chair nearer 
to Sir Henry, and said in a cautious voice, “ It is hardly right to trouble you 
with my private affairs, Sir Henry; but as you are one of the trustees of Lord 
Tremaine, I have more pretext, perhaps, for referring to you in a matter 
affecting his property, and unhappily my honour and safety.” 

“ I shall hear anything you have to tell me with pleasure and interest,” 
said Sir Henry; “ but you are mistaken as to my position. I am one of the 
trustees, or rather one of the guardians to the person of Lord Tremaine ; but 
I have nothing to do with the property; indeed, have been only nominal in 
the affair at all.” 

“ Well, I am sorry that you are not. Sir Henry,” returned Mr. Hartley; 
“ however, I will tell you how I am situated, since it affects my poor child, 
whom you have already assisted so materially. The fact is, I have been, I 
believe, deficient in caution. But who could have deemed it necessary to insist 
on security for the honour of a fine young fellow, like your relative ? ” 

Mr. Hartley then related in few words to Sir Henry the circumstances 
detailed in his letter to his daughter. 

“ There are one or two of the tenants who had no claim to this remission of 
rent,” he continued; “ others who wanted more than was fair; these of 
course have been my enemies, and assisted in furnishing apparent evidence 
against me, and my lawyer tells me candidly I have a very uncertain case.” 

“Still,” exclaimed Sir Henry indignantly, “ there must be means of giving 
counter statements, which would balance mere hearsay evidence.” 

Mr. Hartley shook his head, as he replied, “ It appears it is for me to prove 
I was authorised in what I did, Sir Henry; but the whole of my misfortune 
I have not yet told you. My receipts for rent lor the last five years, and many 
other documents of importance, I kept in an escritoire in a little room poor 
Ada called my study, and three days since a fire broke out there—how, I 
have not yet ascertained—which destroyed nearly the whole of that room and 
those above it, though we saved the rest of my house. 1 am thus unable to 
prove that I have paid my rent, or show acquittances for my half-yearly 
accounts rendered to Lord Tremaine for the last two years, since he came of 
age; and my liberty, to be frank with you, is not safe, I verily believe, for a 
single day. Now you will understand why I hesitated to enter into plans 
even for a day.” 

“It is a very bad affair altogether,” said Sir Henry, musingly; “surely 
Fetherston must have been imposed upon, or he could never wilfully counte¬ 
nance such injustice.” 

“ I am always unwilling to suspect or accuse any man wrongfully, Sir 
Henry,” replied Mr. Hartley ; “ but as I may soon be unable to act even for 
myself, I should like to give you my own opinion of Mr. Fetherston’s conduct 
to Lord Tremaine. It is for you to believe or act on it as you think proper.” 

He then related as well as it was possible to describe the thousand and one 
little things, and all that had taken place in the affair, which make up the 
grounds of unproved suspicion. Sir Henry listened attentively and kindly, 
but he was too old and experienced a man not to look with some doubt 
on what was an ex parte statement; and it was too startling to imagine 
a man holding the position of Egbert Fetherston guilty of such deliberate 
baseness. He asked several questions, however, which could in many 
instances have been better answered by Ada than her father, and finally closed 
the conversation by saying, “ Depend upon it, Mr. Hartley, I will not let this 
matter drop, and if there is any reason to suppose that poor Tremaine has 
been unfairly dealt with, it shall be seen into; but, in his circumstances, you 
must see the alternative would not be a pleasant one, if we proved him to be 
of sound mind. And now I will wish you good night. I must be off by 
eleven in the morning, but my servant shall remain. I can manage without 
him, old as I am.” 

The hale old baronet cheerfully wished his new acquaintance good night, 
a wish very unlikely to be fulfilled in Mr. Hartley’s case, who had too many 
cares to rest very quietly. Sir Henry, however, enjoyed a very comfortable 
repose, which was brought to an untimely close, some two hours before he 
intended, by his servant entering hurriedly with a note and many apologies 
for disturbing his master, but Mr. Hartley had begged him to deliver it 
immediately; and, as soon as Sir Henry felt really awake, he opened the 
little missive and read:— 

“ Dear Sir Henry, —My worst fears are realised. A writ is served on me, 
and I cannot doubt a criminal charge will quickly be substituted for the civil 
one. I shall have left for York before this reaches you. The case is to be 
heard there. Break the news to my poor Ada, and tell her I depend entirely 
on her firmness for the maintenance of my own—she will need no other 
motive to keep up under her trials. Pardon my taking the liberty of troubling 
you with my affairs, but your kindness assures me you will not desert my 
daughter till she is placed under other care, which I will arrange for her 
as soon as possible. At present she had better remain where she is. If 
your servant stays here, as you intended, he will be a sufficient security 
against any annoyance to her. Accept, dear Sir Henry, the sincere gratitude 
and respect of your obedient servant, Gilbert Hartley.” 


“ Get my things ready to dress immediately, James,” said Sir Henry, “ and 
tell Mrs. M‘Clintoch not to go to Miss Hartley, or let any of her maids go till 
I have seen her.” James obeyed instantly, and Sir Henry’s toilette was per¬ 
formed with wonderful activity. 

The landlady was soon in attendance; directions given to prevent Ada's 
hearing of what had occurred, and then the good old baronet visited John 
Smith, who had been suffering terribly the previous evening from the wound 
in his back, though the one in his head had been pronounced to progress 
tolerably by Dr. Andrews, and the delirium rather abating. 

Sir Henry sent a message to Ada while he was at breakfast, informing her 
that her father had been summoned away, and that he should like to see her 
before he left himself, if she was well enough to get up. “ For,” reasoned the 
good old baronet, “ I see no good in telling the poor girl the whole truth at 
present, especially as she will be left alone. I shall write to her father, and 
tell him my man can escort her wherever he decides for her to go; and 
perhaps I can induce Lady Tylney to invite her for the present. Bad news is 
always in time.” 

Ada was not long in joining her friendly protector. She declared herself 
quite well, though her delicate looks and slight cough told a different tale, 
and confirmed Sir Henry in his resolution. 

“ Your father was called to York about this tiresome business, which he 
explained to me last night, my dear,” said Sir Henry ; “ and I hope he will 
find it more easily settled than he expects. He did not like to tell you, lest 
you should insist on going with him ; so you must even await orders with my 
servant as body-guard, Mrs. M‘Clintoch as chaperon, and poor John Smith as 
occupation. The poor fellow speaks, of you sometimes, and I am rather 
suspicious as to his antecedents, for he has dropped some wild expressions in 
his wanderings. So you may do him good service, if ho either recovers, or 
becomes more sensible.” 

Ada smiled sadly at the old baronet’s kindly tact in giving her an object to 
draw her from her sorrow, and a motive for remaining where she was; 
but her heart was very heavy, for she knew full well her father must have had 
urgent reasons for leaving her in her present state without even taking leave 
of her. Sir Henry, however, assured her that she would soon hear from him, 
and then delicately requested her to consider him treasurer and paymaster for 
her while remaining at Moffat. 

“ My man will settle everything without giving you any trouble,” he said, 
“ and we can square accounts afterwards.” And as Ada knew her aunt’s gift 
would more than meet every expense, she did not refuse an arrangement 
which spared so much to her inexperience in such matters. 

Sir Henry had not been gone an hour, and Ada already began to feel help¬ 
less and desolate, when Dr. Andrews made his appearance ; he had been to see 
his more serious patient already, and replied to Miss Hartley’s questions about 
him rather ominously. ' 

“ He is easier,” he said ; “ but I am not sure that it is a good sign. I 
rather fear mortification, in which case he would not live thirty-six hours at 
most; but I can tell better in the evening, when I will see him again.” 

“ Poor man,” said Ada, shuddering; “ to die in his state. How dreadful! 
Is lie sensible, Dr. Andrews r ” 

“Perfectly,” he replied; “and asks about you very earnestly, but I am 
afraid it would distress you too much to see him.” 

“ Certainly not, if I can be of use to him,” said Ada. “ I should not prefer 
such a scene just now,” she added, half smiling; “but I am not so weak as 
you fancy. Dr. Andrews. I will go to him at once.” 

“ A polite way of dismissing me,” laughed the young doctor, who was much 
taken with his lovely patient; “ but I must feel your pulse first.” 

Dr. Andrews made a few inquiries, wrote a prescription, and ordering 
wine, and as much nourishment as she could take, then went away. 

Ada immediately proceeded to the sufferer’s room. He was awake, and had 
lost much of the fever and agony which had flushed and distorted his features ; 
still he was a repulsive looking man enough, with every line of his harsh face 
deepened and made haggard by past suffering and present exhaustion. He 
lighted up strangely as Ada entered; and an expression of more gentle 
gratitude than could have been believed such features could express, greeted 
her as she kindly inquired how he felt, and seated herself by him. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “the pain is better; but I feel strange, and 
numb—I don’t think the doctor thinks I shall get over it, does he, lady ? ” 

“ We cannot tell,” replied Ada, gently; “I trust you may; but there is 

danger. It would be wrong to deceive you till there was no time to prepare 

for death.” 

“ I shall die, then ! ” he said, starting violently. “ What shall I do ? I 
cannot die—I am not fit—I am a guilty, guilty wretch.” 

“We are all guilty,” said Ada, “but there is hope for the very worst, if 
we repent and confess our sins.” 

“ Repent! ” he repeated; “ I do. I have long had a horror over me, for 

the last worst thing I did; but unless I am really to die, I dare not—I 

cannot confess.” 

“Then you do not really repent, I fear,” said Ada, sadly, “ or you would 
wish to confess, and do all you could to repair what you may have done. I 
wish we had a clergyman. Shall I send for one ? ” 

“No, no, no priest,” he replied; “you do me good, because you have 
shown me you wanted to save me, poor wretch that I was, and you so 
young, and sweet, and pretty. Tell me, suppose I had murdered any one, 
what then ? Is there any hope ? ” 

“ I will read what the Bible says,” replied Ada; “ I dare not answer for 
myself.” 

Taking a little Testament which she had brought with her, Ada read the 
history of the thief on the cross. Smith listened eagerly ; tears came into 
his eyes, and at last rolled down his cheeks—perhaps the first he had shed 
for many a long year; and Ada then turned to one or two more passages, 
speaking of the pardon offered to the worst and blackest of mankind, 

“ Pray ! pray! ” he said at last, “ I don’t know how,” 
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Ada was deeply moved; but kneeling down, she said a few simple petitions 
for mercy, ending with “ Lord bo merciful to me a sinner.’* 

“Yes, yes, a black sinner, the worst. Lord, have mercy ; Lord, remember 
me,” he murmured. 

Ada felt certain that he had truly and sincerely felt what she had read, and 
hoped he really might even then become a real penitent, 

“ And now, will you not confess to some one what weighs on your con¬ 
science?” said Ada, gently. “You see the thief whom I have been reading 
to you about, confessed ; and you will do the same if you really believe what 
you say.” 

The man was silent for a moment or two, then exclaimed, “ I will tell you; 
and if you like to write it down you can, for I feel I have not long to live, 
and it may do some good after all my bad deeds.” 

“But would not some clergyman or gentleman be better ?” said Ada, half 
shrinking from the confidence. 

“ No, no,” said he, “ I will only tell it to you ; you can give it to any one 
ou like, when I am dead, but I should hate to see the looks and hear the 
arsh words any one but you would give me. Don’t be afraid, lady ; there 
is nothing you need be ashamed to hear; bad as I am, I would not offend a 
pure young creature like you.” 

Ada blushed at the man's penetration into her feelings ; but she hesitated 
no longer, and prepared to write down what he had to say. It was a 
singular picture, that harsh, rugged-looking dying man, and the fair girl, 
listening so eagerly yet gently to his slow but distinct words. 

Chapter XXXYI. 

When all was in readiness, and Ada had administered a cordial to the 
dying man, he thus began :— 

“ It’s no use saying much about what I am, there’s no time for it; but my 
real name is Charles Walford. My father spent more money on my education 
than he could well afford, and bad fruit you will say it bore. I was articled 
to a lawyer in London; he was concerned for some of our high people, not 
of the best character, perhaps, and I was sent sometimes to take papers and 
messages, and thus got to know a good many of that class, as also their 
servants, and to. get a taste for the gambling and drinking which goes on 
among the worst of them. This was the beginning of my bad courses, which 
I believe killed my poor father, a small, honest farmer in Kent. 

“ You would think this would stop me, but I only grew worse ; and when 
I bad spent the little my father left me, I lived on what *they called my wits, 
which means all kinds of cheating, and worse things than I should like to tell 
you. But it would not do always; and about six months ago—it was in 
September—I was in very bad plight indeed, and ready for anything, how¬ 
ever desperate, that might turn up. I began almost to repent I had ever 
baain the life I was leading when it failed; but I neither could nor would 
bePn honest labour instead. I haunted all the old places, but I was looked 
coolly on now. Some knew I had nothing to lose; others were afraid and 
indignant at tricks I had played; still I had no choice, I thought, but to 
persevere, in case something fresh might happen, and day after day I visited 
the haunts of the lowest class of gamblers, in hopes of making something by 
some unwary stranger, or any one that wanted anything done they had not 
courage or will to do for themselves. One evening I was sitting moody 
enough, for I had only a few pence left in the world, when a man I had often 
met, and sometimes played a game with, entered the coffee-house, as it was 
called, and came up to the table where I was. 

“ ‘ I have not seen you for some time, Walford,’ he said, ‘ and I have been 
asking one or two persons about you. You have forsaken the old haunts.’ 

“ ‘ I have come down a few steps,’ I said, bitterly. ‘ I have no fancy for 
being cut by those who were glad enough to be friends with me, when I was 
in cash ; so I keep to humbler companions, you see, Mr. Wilson.’ ” 

Ada started at the name; but she had sufficient presence of mind not to 
interrupt the narrative by any remark. Walford did not notice her surprise, 
but continued. 

“ ‘ Oh, if that’s all, I think I can soon remedy all that,’ replied Wilson. 

‘ If you’re the man I think you, I can put you in the way of getting up 
again in the world. But it is as well to talk over these things quietly; 
so if you please we will take a walk together, out of hearing of curious folks.’ 
I consented, and we left the house together. 

“ Well, young lady, it’s no use keeping you longer than I need; the up¬ 
shot of the matter was that Wilson wanted me to carry out a rascally business, 
and offered me a large reward for doing so. It seemed that a young noble¬ 
man had quarrelled with a friend, that they were going to have a duel the 
next morning, and the young lord’s uncle, for some ends of his own, wished it 
to end seriously, at least not in smoke, as many of those matters do. 

“ ‘ So,’ said Wilson, ‘ what we want is, that you should hide yourself—as 
you easily can, in the place they have chosen, in some gap in the hedge—and 
if you see, as we expect, my young lord prepare to fire in the air, you must 
manage to wing the other with your pistol, or something serious enough not 
to be easily got over. You are a good shot, I know.’ 

“ ‘ I never missed my aim,’ I said; for indeed I had done a little business 
in the country in the game line, and was a first-rate shot. 

“‘Very well,’ said Wilson; ‘then it’s all easy enough. You know the 
terms; only do your work well, and my master won’t forget you, even after 
all is settled.’ 

“ It was a fiendish scheme; but I was hardened and desperate, and I 
thought a wound would be no great matter, so I agreed. 

“The morning came, and the young men arrived. I knew the young lord 
by Wilson’s description; he was much the younger, and taller and fairer 
than the other; and, as it happened, my hiding-place was quite convenient, 
being just at the back, or rather a little on one side, where he stood. The 
word was given—his pistol was pointed upward, and at the same moment I 
pulled the trigger of mine, which was pointed ready. My victim slightly 
moved in firing his, and my ball, which I had meant for his arm or shoulder, 


went right to the heart, and he fell dead. Even I was horror-struck for a 
moment; but there was no time to lose. I fled while they were all busy 
with the others, mounted a horse I had near, and rode without stopping at a 
hand gallop, to the place where I was to meet Wilson. 

“ ‘ Well, is it done ? ’ he asked eagerly. 

“ ‘Done, indeed! ’ I replied. ‘ I must have a glass of brandy, for it’s a 
nasty business, and I’ve ridden hard.’ I then tola him what had happened, 
and he looked rather grave. 

“‘It’s unlucky,’said he; ‘but any way it's effectual, and the matter is 
finished now as completely as Mr. Fetherston can wish. You’ve earned your 
reward, there’s no mistake.’ 

The reward I got in due time; and Mr. Fetherston thought I was off to 
Austialia, but it was all a hum. I gave my name to another fellow in a little 
trouble, and he thought all was right. But I have never known a happy 
moment since ! Bad as I was, my hands were free from blood till then, and I 
could not get rid |of the thought that I was in act a murderer; though as 
I hope for mercy, I had no intention of killing the poor young fellow. 

“Well, I spent all I got all the more freely, to drown thought; and I was 
out at elbows, and on my way to demand more from my employer, when I 
got my deathstroke, as I can feel it is.” 

Ada had held her breath, and tried to still the quick beating of her heart 
as she listened and wrote on, almost mechanically; but as the man ceased, 
and asked faintly, “ Is there hope now, do you think ? ” she burst into 
joyful tears, and taking his hard hand in hers, replied, “May God forgive 
you, my poor fellow, for you have done this day what will take a load from 
many^hearts. Do you know the name of the young nobleman ? ” 

“ No,” he replied ; “ I insisted on having the name of the principal in the 
affair, but I did not care much for the rest.” 

“It was Lord Tremaine,” said Ada; “and he is now in confinement 
as insane, from the consequences of the affair. You will probably save 
him from misery and remorse for life, and thus make what atonement you 
could, which is one step towards better things, Remember, too, what I read 
you just now, that there is mercy for all sin, and do not doubt if you are 
really penitent.” 

“But we must make it sure,” said the man, eagerly; “there must be 
witnesses, young lady, and I must try to sign it. God grant me strength to 
do all the good I can.” 

“ Lie down and drink this cordial, then,” said Ada, kindly, “ and I will see 
about it; but you must take care or you will not have strength for it. I 
will ring for Mrs. M‘Clintoch, and go myself to arrange what is necessary.” 

It was wonderful to see the calm self-possession of idiat inexperienced 
young girl. She wrote a few lines to Dr. Andrews, requesting his instant 
presence, wisely considering that medical testimony as to the patient’s state 
might be necessary for future proceedings. This note she sent off by Sir 
Henry’s man, who soon returned with a message that the doctor would be 
with her in less than an hour. 

Ada returned to her patient, who was evidently much exhausted by the 
effort lie had made, aud she began to be terrified by the danger of his sinking 
ere his confession could be authenticated. She bathed his forehead and hands ; 
insisted on his swallowing some wine, and then opening once more her Bible, 
she read to him in her sweet, low tones, and he lay still, drinking in every 
word, but making no remark. 

At lapt, to Ada’s extreme relief, the door opened, and Dr. Andrews entered. 
A glance at his patient told him how matters stood; and when Ada had 
briefly explained the matter to him, he at once decided that Sir Henry’s 
man and the landlord should be summoned. 

“ My evidence may be necessary in another way,” said the young doctor; 
“ so it will be better to have other witnesses.” 

The two men entered ; the confession was read over to the patient by Ada 
herself, and then, supported by Dr. Andrews, the dying man signed it with 
a trembling hand; after which the two men affixed their names, and Dr. 
Andrews at Ada’s request took charge of the document for the present. 

After a few kindly injunctions to Ada to go at once and rest after all the 
agitating scenes, Dr. Andrews went away, telling the landlady that it was not 
probable the man could last till evening, when he would return. 

The day wore away, Walford gradually sank, and Ada, despite her terrible 
anxiety for her father, could not but feel an intense thankfulness that Wilfrid 
was innocent, and a buoyant hope that all might yet be well, since, if he were 
once restored to liberty, her father would be safe and prosperous once more. 

Before the doctor came, Walford was no more; he died in comparative 
ease, and his last words were a blessing on Ada and a fervent prayer for 
mercy. The poor girl was almost as much in need of Dr. An#rew*care as 
on the first evening; but he kindly assured her she needed only rest and quiet, 
and that he would promise to give her leave to travel, if necessary, on the 
following day. 

Either from exhaustion or a soporific slyly administered by the physician, 
Ada certainly passed a more refreshing and quiet night than she had done 
Bince the accident, and awoke stronger and more equal to exertion than she 
herself could have anticipated. It was well that she was so, for that strength 
was to be severely tried. 

The early post, which was the southern delivery at Moffat, was brought in 
while Ada was at breakfast, and two letters were handed to her, one in an 
unknown handwriting, the other in her father’s, but so tremulous that she 
hardly recognised it for the moment. She opened the first, an instinctive 
terror making her leave the more interesting one till the last. It was a few 
brief kind lines from Sir Henry, telling her that on joining Lady Tylney she 
had at once begged him to invite his young charge to stay with them at York, 
where she had been waiting for him contrary to his expectation—the lawyer 
with whom his principal business had been having been suddenly called to 
the assizes there. Had he mentioned that it was Mr. Repton, Ada might 
have guessed, on reading her father’s hurried agitated epistle, why that 
gentleman had repaired to York. 
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Mr. Hartley wrote in a brief sad strain, informing his child that his 
enforced departure had been rendered imperative by the arrival of an officer 
with a warrant for his arrest, that he had undergone a preliminary examina¬ 
tion, which had resulted in his committal for trial on the following week, and 
giving her permission to join him should she desire it. 

It was evident from the whole tenor of the hurried letter that poor Hartley 
was completely desponding as to the result, though he tried to say some words 
of comfort to Ada, bidding her still trust, and bear up for his sake. 

“ Yes,” thought the noble girl, as she closed the letter after reading it again 
and again, “ I will bear up, my father, my dear, noble-hearted, injured father! 
Your child will not add to your trouble by weak lamentation and helplessness. 
And after yesterday, how can I doubt the Almighty’s power to bring truth 
and innocence to light ? ” 

Ada dried her tears, swallowed perforce a cup of coffee, and then sent for 
Sir Henry’s servant. 

“ James,” she said, “I must leave as soon as possible for York. Will you 
be so good as to see when the next train leaves, and ask for my bill here. I 
should like to leave this morning, if possible.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Hartley,” replied James, “but my master said you were 
not to have any trouble about settling here, and that you would arrange with 
him not me; so I dare not disobey him.” 

“Well, I shall perhaps see him at York,” said Ada, faintly smiling at the 
man’s grave air of office; “but pray arrange for my leaving a$ quickly as 
possible.” 

“ Sir Henry has sent orders to me to leave here as soon as you think I can 
be spared, miss,” replied James; “and, if you think proper, I would attend 
you. I have given orders about the funeral, and need not wait. The bill 
can be sent to Sir Henry at York; and I hardly think he will consider it 
necessary for mo to attend, especially if you need me.” 

“ I shall be very glad indeed of your escort, James,” said Ada, indescribably 
relieved by the suggestion. “ I quite dread a journey again after the accident 
we met with in the last.” 

James bowed and retired, but soon returned with the intelligence that 
there would be a train pass through at midday, and that he would have 
everything in readiness by that time. 

Ada busied herself in packing the few things she had needed at the inn, 
wrote a note to Dr. Andrews, and, carefully placing the precious document 
which she hoped would bring peace and safety to Lord Tremaine in her dress¬ 
ing-case, she took leave of the good landlady, and was on her way before she 
had had leisure fully to realise the horror of her father’s position. But she 
had full leisure during the journey to think over the web which Fetherston 
had woven round them, and to question herself, whether she had done right in 
exposing those she held most dear to such affliction, when a personal sacrifice 
would have avoided it. It was a dreadful idea; but Ada’s simple rectitude 
and natural good sense guided her better than the most abstruse logic could 
have done, and she rested on the conviction, that nothing can excuse a wrong 
deed, and on her child-like faith in the wisdom of One who needs not man’s 
help in guiding affairs aright for His creatures. 

It was late when the young traveller arrived in York; but James positively 
assured her Sir Henry would be displeased if she went to an hotel; and they 
at once drove off to the apartments occupied by the good old baronet and his 
wife-. Ada inexpressibly dreaded the meeting with a stranger like Lady 
Tylney in her present position, and would fain have delayed it, at least till the 
morrow. She half hoped that she might have retired for the night; but this 
idea was speedily destroyed. 

- “I am delighted to see you, my dear,” was the cheery greeting which met 
her, as she slowly ascended the stairs. “ I was half afraid you would not get 
here to-night. Lady Tylney is waiting tea till the last moment. Come in— 
come in.” 

The good old baronet led the pale, weary girl into the comfortable warm 
room, where light, fire, and a well-spread tea-table, all looked so grateful and i 
cheering. Her first timid glance at the kind, motherly face, still retaining j 
some trace of early beauty, re-assured her; and when Lady Tylney kindly I 
drew her towards her and kissed her cold cheek, the tears started, and nearly j 
overflowed her eyes, in spite of her efforts to control herself. | 

“ You are sadly worn out, poor child,” said the kind lady. “ I will send 
your things to your room, and you must rest quietly here till you have had 
some tea,” 

In a few minutes Ada found herself established on a sofa, with an ample 
supply of the most tempting delicacies that the table afforded before her, and 
strict injunctions not to speak till she had eaten some of the good cheer. Sir 
Henry, powever, kindly told her, what she was most eager to hear, that her 
father was tolerably well, and anxiously expecting her, and that she could go 
to him as early as possible in the morning. 

“ It is that rascally Rcpton that is at the head of it,” he said. “ He will 
never have any business of mine again, I can tell him, though he has been 
my solicitor for these twenty years; only, thank Heaven, I have had very 
little occasion to trouble his professional skill or honesty. However, hfe 
must finish the matter he has in hand.” 

Ada was soon able to converse with her kind friends with tolerable 
composure, and in spite of every disadvantage, Lady Tylney thought that 
next to her own daughters she was the sweetest looking creature she had 
seen, and was yet more prepossessed by her unselfish efforts to conceal her 
own anxiety, and repay their kindness by some degree of cheerfulness. 

“And now, how is your patient, my dear?” asked Sir Henry. “My wife 
is quite interested in the little romance.” 

“ There is^ a great deal to tell you about him, dear sir,” said Ada. “ The 
poor fellow is dead,''and I believe most truly penitent; but what will you 
think of a romance, which will,, I hope, acquit Lord Tremaine of any crime, 
and set him at liberty from his present confinement ? ” 

“ I won’t say anything to-night,” replied Sir Henry, smiling; “you must 
look as well as you can to-morrow, for your father’s sake. He seemed to care for 


little but your feelings, so you will do him wonderful service by getting those 
eyes and cheeks a little more like their natural appearance. Marie tte, send 
this child off to-bed at once, if you please.” 

Lady Tylney, smilingly, rang for her maid, and the tired girl was fain to 
obey so welcome a mandate, and, to her own surprise, fell asleep for many 
hours, from weariness and the comfort of feeling once more under such kind 
and affectionate care. 

Chapter XXXVII. 

Egbert Fetherston was again sitting pretty much as we first introduced 
him to our readers. The well furnished room, the luxurious breakfast table 
were as irreproachable in their arrangements as they had been then; but his 
countenance wore no longer that careless expression and high-bred composure 
which had been its most striking characteristic. He no longer looked the 
personation of Pelham’s “well-bred people,” who do everything in quiet. 
There was an uneasy eagerness in the way he opened his letters which lay 
beside him, too, very different from the manner in which he had turned over 
his correspondence on the memorable morning when Lady Tremaine’s letter 
had reached him. The one which he selected first, however, was written in 
a hand very unlike what might be expected from the Honourable Mr. 
Fetherston’s correspondent; it was irregular and school-boyish in the forma¬ 
tion of the letters, evidently the work of some one in a low station in life. It 
ran thus:— 

Honoured Sir, —I write rather sooner than usual, to inform you that 
there is a decided change in our charge; he is seized with alternate fits of 
energy and resistance, which almost makes him ungovernable, and deep 
melancholy, when he will do nothing, and hardly speak when addressed. He 
seems to me worse since he got the papers you sent down for me to give him, 
and he once asked me, if it was you who had sent them. Of course I said * No.’ 
‘It would have beeu like him,’ he said, rather to himself than me, ‘to 
send me the news of his triumph, triumph in all things—surely justice will 
come.’ But he looked vexed and answered quite short, when I said, ‘I 
hoped nothing had gone wrong,’ and when I looked in the paper I saw that 
the property had been given to you, sir, and very glad I was, and that you 
were going to give it a lady, and a very beautiful one, too, which, I suppose, 
has vexed my lord. However, I shall be glad of instructions, for I don’t like 
putting on more restraint without your authority, and yet I hardly think it 
will be safe to go on long without. Please to let me hear from, or see you 
without delay.—I am, sir, vour humble servant, Thomas Wilson.” 

“ Cunning enough,” thought Fetherston ; “ but I will take care to give 
you no writing to show, Master Wilson; however, it is as well, he will be 
mad in earnest before we have done with him, I do believe.” 

He opened another epistle, written in a crabbed, formal hand, and eagerly 
devoured its rather lengthy contents; then, closing it, with a look of triuipb, 
exclaimed “ At last, I have some revenge on that stiff-necked Hartley anWis 
proud, scornful daughter. The old Saxon blood of which they were so proud 
will be a little disgraced by a conviction for fraud and imprisonment with 
hard labour for two years. But it is their own fault; I gave her due warning; 
and, as for him, my own safety required it, he was a dangerous fellow. My 
friends are beginning to learn what it is to make Egbert Fetherston a foe— 
and I—I shall soon have all I have striven for, except Ada, and peace-” 

He turned again to his letters, as if to banish thought, when the door 
opened. Mr. Somers was announced, and before there was time to prevent 
his admission or arrange the papers lying in disorder on the table, his visitor 
entered the room. Fetherston rarely lost his self-possession for a moment, 
and, in the present instance, though taken completely by surprise, he rose to 
receive his guest with the same appearance of friendly courtesy as on any 
ordinary occasion. But Somers did not appear to notice the proffered hand, 
though he accepted the indicated seat with a cold bow. 

“ I am an early visitor, Mr. Fetherston,” said Somers; “ but my errand 
being an important one I wished to secure an uninterrupted interview.” 

“I was not aware that you had returned,” replied Fetherston, still 
outwardly unmoved. “ I suppose the result of the unlucky affair which sent 
you abroad freed you from any danger.” 

“There never was danger from the affair itself, I believe,” returned 
Somers, gravely. “ You, Mr. Fetherston, know, perhaps better than any of 
us, where the danger lay, and how very unnecessary my flight or Lord 
Tremaine’s temporary arrest was.” 

“ You mean, I suppose, that I knew best that my nephew’s state of mind 
| rendered him morally irresponsible,” said Fetherston, the least possible 
constraint in his tone being alone visible. 

“ No, Mr. Fetherston,” returned Somers. “ I mean that you know best 
your nephew’s entire innocence of the death of Mr. Neville, and that the 
fatal shot was fired from an emissary of your own, to secure the affair 
terminating as you had planned and desired.” 

“ The second seems as excited, to use a mild word, as the principal in fhe 
affair,” said Fetherston, scornfully. “ If you have a rational meaning, 
Mr. Somers, be so kind as to explain yourself; my time is rather precious 
this morning for a generally idle man like myself.” 

“ I will explain, though it may not be very welcome to you,” said Somers, 
sternlv. “ I mean that you, or a man employed by you, engaged a rascal 
namei Walford to be present at the duel between Lord Tremaine and 
Mr. Neville, and, in case of necessity, to secure a serious if not fatal termina¬ 
tion, in case your nephew’s generosity made such interference necessary. But 
to render any denial or question on your part unnecessary, I have brought a 
copy ofWalford’s confession, when dying, properly attested and witnessed by 
the confidential servant of Sir Henry Tylney. The facts this confession 
contains, of course completely exonerate Lord Tremaine, and I have full 
powers to make arrangements with you, if you are willing to save your name 
from public disgrace.” 

It was hardly possible for Fetherston to listen to such a statement without 
betraying agitation, and his cheek grew paler, and his brow contracted with a 
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deep frown as Somers spoke; but he commanded himself with a power worthy 
of a better cause. 

“ Your zeal somewhat blinds your judgment, Mr. Somers,” he said, after a 
brief pause, “ or you would hardly expect me to act upon the wild raving of 
some rogue, who chose to use my name as godfather tp his own evil deeds, when 
death made him penitent or terrified enough to wish to get rid of them him¬ 
self. I understand that your youth and friendship for Wilfrid might lead you 
a little astray; but I should hardly have expected it from Sir Henry Tylney’s 
more sober age.” 

“ You have not yet read the statement.” said Somers, quietly; “ you seem 
to have a singular knowledge of it beforehand.” . 

Fetherston coloured, and took the paper extended to him; and, while he 
was reading it, Somers’s eye unconsciously fell on a letter lying before him. 
It was dated from “Carnarvonshire; ” but he little heeded it at the moment 
in his anxiety to watch his companion. 

. Fetherston read the paper apparently very slowly; in fact, he was taking 
time to think before again speaking on the affair. At last he returned it, 
saying, “ You must see, Mr. Somers, that the only link w r hich connects me 
with the unfortunate catastrophe is the assertion of a double-dyed rascal, who 
can no longer be called to affount for his statements. He may have done the 
deed; and I hope to Heaven, for Wilfrid’s sake, that he did ! But how are 
you to prove that I had anything to do with it, even if his tale about the man 
Wilson, who may have had a grudge against his master, be true ? ” 

“ Wilson would, of course, be in possession of money to pay the wages of 
such a crime,” observed Somers, pointedly, “more especially as I understand 
from the statement that he was to go to Australia, and would be likely to 
foresee his master’s conduct in such an affair, while in ignorance of his 
motives. Mr. Fetherston, we are not fools or children, any more than your¬ 
self. Take my advice, and accept the terms which, in consideration of your 
relationship to Lord Tremaine and Sir Henry Tylney, I am empowered by 
the latter to offer you ; and you may rest assured what your nephew’s conduct 
will be when he is released.” 

“ You do not prove that he is a sane man, if you are right about his 
innocence,” sad Fetherston, sullenly. 

“ Do not urge my patience too far, Mr. Fetherston,” said Somers. “ I 
have already ascertained, during the time .which has elapsed since Walford’s 
death—now three weeks ago—much that you would wish perhaps unknown. 
Your own pledge to Lady Tremaine W r as, that so Soon as his person and 
estate's were sale, you would easily rescue your unfortunate nephew from the 
pretended charge which you persuaded her was the only way to protect him 
from more serious consequences.” 

“ But I always said that his mind was affected,” interrupted Fetherston, 
eagerly, “ though only perhaps from temporary causes. However, I am 
ready to hear your proposal, Mr.' Somers, though I do not admit one 
tittle of your accusatkji^* 

“ On behalf of S^Jfenry Tylney, then, who pledges himself for Lord 
Tremaine’s concurrence, on restoration to his freedom, I offer you these 
terms,” said Somers. “ You will of course at once make arrangements for 
your nephew’s restoration to his liberty, and management of his affairs, with 
vindication of his namp from the charge of murder; and also retract your 
charges against Mr. Hartley. In return, Lord Tremaine will shield your 
name and his own from the disgrace it has incurred by not proclaiming 
the real author of his misfortunes, and settle on you an income for life, 
equivalent to the proceeds of Monckton Manor, which has been claimed by 
you, though not the property itself.” 

“ You overlook one little fact in your generous proposal, Mr. Somers,” said 
Fetherston—“ that is, that the estates of Monckton Manor and Ellesbv 
Grange are already awarded to me, on the discovery of a paper formerly 
overlooked-” 

“ Or not in existence,” interrupted Mr. Sodiers. “ Mr. Fetherston, let 
shame or prudence prevent further exposure of yourself. My solicitor, Mr. 
Castleton, has serious doubts about the authenticity of that document, and 
without loss of time will take measures to test its value, unless you are wise 
enough to yield to necessity.” 

Fetherston’s eyes flashed; his temper was rapidly giving way to mortified 
rage at the repeated checks he was meeting; and he could have kicked his 
young guest down stairs, or thrown him into the Thames with great pleasure. 
However, he had sullicient self-control to say, “ Mr. Somers, you have taken 
me somewhat at a disadvantage, and totally unprepared for the string of heavy 
accusations you have brought against me. I have, therefore, no alternative but 
to wholly aud entirely repel them, and request you at once to leave my apart¬ 
ments, unless you choose to give me twenty-four hours to decide on my 
conduct in so serious and unexpected an emergency. You shall hear from me 
by this time to-morrow, if you like to wait till then. If not, I have but one 
answer.” 

Somers hesitated; he feared some wily stratagem; but he reflected that in 
any case, Fetherston would be free for the moment to act as he thought 
proper, and he replied, “I have your word then, Mr. Fetherston, that you 
will give me a definite answer in the morning, should I give you that time 
for consideration.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Fetherston. 

“ Then I will hardly believe you will be guilty of a most useless sub¬ 
terfuge,” said Somers, “and will await your answer till then. Here is my 
card; you will be so good as to call or write to that address. I will now 
wish you good morning.” 

As Somers rose to go, he again glanced involuntarily at the letter from 
Wales, which had escaped. Fetherston’s observation, and the look of the latter 
as he remarked it, made him attach more importance than he otherwise would 
have done to the circumstance, and fixed the address in his memory more 
especially than might have been, in the midst of such agitating matters. 

Scarcely had the last sound of his footsteps died away, when Mr. Fether¬ 
ston, ringing the bell sharply, desired his servant to admit no one on any 


pretext whatever, and to prepare everything fot leaving town that evening. 
He then wrote two or three letters and notes in rapid succession, destroyed 
some papers in his escritoire, placed others in his writing-case, when ordering 
a cab, drove to his bankers and to the passport office, where he remained some 
time, and only returned home after his round, in time to change his dress for 
travelling, dine, and start off for the Great Western Bail way Station. His 
last words to the porter at the gate were, “ Take care that note is sent to Mr. 
Somers early in the morning,” an order which was enforced by a liberal 
douceur, and punctually obeyed on the following morning. 

(To be concluded in our nextj 

THEY SAY THOU HAST FORGOTTEN. 

They say thou hast forgotten, love, ’Tis true long years have pass’d away; 

The stile and linden tree, And glancing o’er their track, 

Where once (alas, how long ago I) How much there is fond memory yearns 

I pledged my heart to thee. Once more to summon back ! 

But thou canst never be so false But most of all my spirit sighs 

To all thine eyes have said, For one dear smile from thee ; 

And all that thou so oft in mine And judging by my heart, I feel 

Hast fondly, truly read. Thine is not false to me. F. P. A. 

A LEARNED JUDGE. 

One of the first mummies brought into Europe from the East gave rise to a 
most dramatic adventure. About a hundred years ago an antiquary, returning 
from Grand Cairo, brought a mummy with him, presumed to be at least three 
thousand six hundred years old. Our savant, tired of the diligences in which 
he had been travelling from Marseilles, took a barge at Fontainebleau, which 
landed him safe and sound at Port St. Bernard. Eager to see his family, he 
had his effects loaded on a litter, but left his precious mummy in the bottom 
of the boat. The custom-house officer, on boarding it, discovered a box of a 
strange shape and aspect. Suspecting it to contain contraband goods, he had 
it opened. What a spectacle! A woman swathed in linen bandages from 
head to foot! No doubt this was a wretched victim strangled by a jealous 
lover or a grasping heir. The commissary of police was instantly sent for, 
and made his appearance, flanked by two surgeons as skilful as himself in 
archaeology. The crime was recognised, a report made of it, and the body 
transported to the Morgue, that the friends might come and identify it. It is 
presumed that none of them made their appearance. Our learned traveller, 
the next day, bethought himself of his greatest curiosity. He flew to the boat, 
when the learned commissary and three minions of the law seized him, and 
dragged him before the magistrate. 

“Aha, my fine fellow,” cried the latter, “ we’ve got you.” 

“Will your hpnour favour me with the reason of this extraordinary 
proceeding ? ” 

“ It remains for you, sir, to explain the circumstances of the murder you 
have committed.” 

“ Murder that I have committed! ” cried the savant, aghast. 

“ Or at least the crime in which you were an accomplice.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” said the learned man, “ your worship is dreaming.” 
“No, sir; you’ll find me wide awake, to your cost. The eye of justice 
never closes. Did not my officers discover the body of your victim, strangled 
| and shut up in a box ? Here’s the report of the discovery, duly sealed, 

| signed, and attested.” 

“ Is that all ? ” said the antiquary, with a hearty laugh. 

“Hardened ruffian!” cried the judge. “Do you indulge in levity with 
the shadow of a crime so black hanging over your head ? Now, sir, look me 
in the face, and answer the questions I shall put. By whom was that young 
girl placed in the box in which she was discovered ? ” 

“ By myself, sir,” he replied. 

“ Who swathed her with linen bandages from head to foot ? ” 

“ I did, your honour.” 

“ Write down, Mr. Clerk, that he admits his crime.” 

“ The expression is rather strong, sir,” said the antiquary. 

“ The deed is heinous,” said the judge. “ How old was this girl ? ** 

“About nineteen years,” was the reply. « 

“ Of what country ? ” continued the judge. 

“Memphis, I think,” said the antiquary. 

“ When did her death take place ? ” 

“About three thousand six hundred years ago.” 

“Prisoner! how dare you indulge in this misplaced levity?” exclaimed 
the judge. 

“ I am not joking, sir. I assure you the deceased lived in the reign of one 
of the Pharaohs.” 

“ I’ll put handcuffs on you, rascal,” said the exasperated judge. 

“ Your honour,” said the prisoner, sternly, “ this pleasantry has been carried 
too far. And let me say, sir, that you are tlic most marvellously ignorant 
man that ever sat upon the bench. Where were you brought up that you 
haven’t even suspected that for two days you have been holding an investi¬ 
gation on the pretended murder of an Egyptian mummy! ” 

“ A mummy! ” exclaimed the judge. 

“Of course, sir,” said the antiquary; “ and if you had conducted your 
examination properly, you would know that you are addressing Count de 

D-, a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres.” 

“ My lord,” said the judge, “ I beg a thousand pardons. I hope your lord- 
ship will forget-” 

“ I will forget every thing,” he interrupted. “ Giye me my mummy, and 
try in future to obtain experts who will come a little nearer than three or four 
thousand years in guessing at the date of a person’s death.” 

The magistrate, very much mortified at his blunder, gave up the mummy, 
but he never heard the last of the story. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H.—Sir Isaac Newton has been claimed as a Socinian, 
but we know not by what authority. We trust, on the 
contrary that he believed in the Atonement, and his 
last words seem to bear us out. He was very humble, 
and very pious, and we must nob forget that the Uni¬ 
tarians are anxious to claim great thinkers as of their 
opinion; thus, Shakspeare, in spite of his will, his 
epitaph, and a round dozen of passages full of Trini¬ 
tarian faith, has been called an infidel. The assertion 
is a plain lie. There is no other word for it. Bayle and 
Voltaire have been called atheists. Now, Bayle was first 
a Protestant, then a Romanist, then again Protestant; 
and, although bold and free of thought, accepted the 
latter belief, and died a communicant. Voltaire 
always asserted the existence of a God (see his article ; 
Dieu) y and built a church, and was at the furthest a j 
Deist. Newton has not written a specific defence of the 
Atonement, but he lived and died in the Communion of | 
the Church of England, and that Church has a right 
to claim him as her disciple. No one can prove the 
contrary. But presuming all the clever men in the 
world were deists, what does that prove? Simply 
nothing, only that they so believe. All the clever 
men save one believed the earth stood still and the 
sun moved. Did that prove the fact ? No, cries a 
learned divine ; if the earth moves it will do so, and we 
shall move on it in spite of all the colleges and twenty 
councils of priests and cardinals. So with faith. We 
can only say we believe—“ Help Thou our unbelief.” 

N. H.—We can only address you in general language. 
All human beings desire happiness, and search for it 
diligently, but rarely succeed in their attempts. It 
appeal's to them possible to attain it, yet it is ever to the 
majority a thing in the hazy distance—a mere fitful flash 
in the obscured sky of life, which when gone the gloom 
is deepened; and too often the “darkness visible” 
gathers menacingly. How is this ? The soul ever 
panting for the undeniable something which it believes 
to be its heritage, so seldom obtains even a glimpse of 
its promised heritage, that it becomes sceptical, and 
like the sated king of old pronounces the whole of 
human existence to be unprofitable—merely vanity. 
There is a mystery in this, which promises some in¬ 
struction in the unravelling; and our older as well 
as our youthful readers would do -well to inquire 
whether in the pursuit of the bliss they believe 
within their reach, they have not fallen into “delu¬ 
sive ways,” and admired more the shadows by their 
side than the glorious light; whether they have not 
enriched the head out of the spoils of the heart, 
and while worshipping each his chosen phantom, 
neglected the gem, which when uncovered and un¬ 
dimmed by polluting touches, gives all what they 
earnestly pray for—heart’s ease. The truth is, we 
have been, and all are, in this very day paying 
more court to the material than to the immaterial, 
and seeking to obtain our ends through the mate¬ 
rials nearest at hand. . 

Ada 11., Patty G., Minnie S., and E. Z. D., are all 
anxious to be married. We cannot procure them 
husbands, but we can give them some sober advice 
upon hasty and ill-considered marriages. When 
the dawn of marriage has passed away, and from the 
multitude of petty circumstances which incessantly 
hover around their fireside, the husband and wife find 
how ill-assorted was their union, a gnawing discon¬ 
tent seizes upon their hearts; peevishness then 
attacks the citadel of their love, and provokes re¬ 
proaches ; and reproaches inviting recriminations, their 
tempers gradually become soured, until their happi¬ 
ness is thrown into a series of conjugal skirmishes, 
which generally result in a serious engagement, and 
then complete alienation follows as a matter of course. 
In their hours of reflection they become thereby sen¬ 
sible of the fact that the external worship they had 
paid to themselves was false, and that, in th» hurry 
to grasp a present enjoyment, they had omitted to look 
for future contingencies. In their incessant regard for 
the present, they neglect the future, and, by giving 
follies and meannesses elbow-room in their disposi¬ 
tions, fall into crooked and contracted habits of 
thought; and these, silently enlarging their boun¬ 
daries, render the pair harsh, crabbed, and joyless, 
ldhg before they have gone through the chapter of 
their lives. The husband and the wife, who are in 
every way adapted to each other, in like manner 
bend the knee to this narrow, sordid spirit. 

Nil Desperandum. —It has been clearly shown that 
meanness and neglect in infancy are curses, which 
in after years produce bitter fruits in the shape of 
obdurate hearts, blighted hopes, and ruined reputa¬ 
tions. How necessary, then, that the child should 
early become acquainted with what elevates instead 
of debases, improves instead of thwarting, developes 
instead of contracting! Foolish people do not reason 
thus; and the result is, that the example they place 
before their offspring is that of littleness and want of 
judgment in all they do, and are concerned in. You 
require education. 

Mary Rosetta. —To be told that a “ young man will 
sow his wild oats” after marriage, is nonsense I as if 
a man bom and reared in a civilised country cannot 
so control his animal instincts as to be an ornament 
instead of a disgrace to society! Marriage with a man 
of perverted tastes is a fearful sacrifice of maidenly 
dignity. 

A Rose op Albion, who crosses her letters, and sends us 
six sides of MS., is naturally indignant at the attack 
made by certain Correspondents upon our Queen. So 
also are others. They must remember that we have 
already closed the correspondence, and that however 
much we sympathise with their feelings, we cannot 
allow their expression. 


Edith, J. S., defends flirting, and is angry with our 
answer to Laurel Wreatii. “ I have known.” she 
writes, “both male and female flirts to be after mar¬ 
riage quite as faithful, chaste, and loving (the adjec¬ 
tives are underlined) as any of the adorable beings, if 
any there be, who have never flirted.” Well, so bo it; 
and we have known the contrary. If Edith wants to 
“flirt,” let her do so, but do not let her defend the 
practice. Flirting is incipient inconstancy, or rather 
inconstancy on a small scale. Now, a bad thing is 
bad, whether it be largely indulged in, or only taken 
like poison, in small doses. If people like flirting before 
married life, why should they not like it afterwards; 
if they continue the practice, why not go a stop 
farther? All the mischief which culminates in Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell’s court commences in flirtation. 
Our rule is to watch the beginnings of indulgences or 
vices, and nip them in the bud. If you cannot do it 
thou, you cannot afterwards. Weaknesses and vices 
are of very quick growth. They spring up like mush¬ 
rooms ; they are rooted like oaks. We do not believe in 
the goodness of married rakes. Depend upon it, the 
experiment is dangerous. Would Editii like to marry 
a battered rake, who had flirted and courted a dozen ? 
Would any good, loving young fellow like to attach 
himself to a practised flirt ? 

G. B.—In our answers upon the “sin against the Holy 
Ghost,” wo have spoken both openly and boldly. You 
fancy there can be no such sin. But Scripture and 
universal tradition bo£h assert it. Dr. Wolff, the con- j 
verted Jew missionary, heard of this tradition in 
many languages in the East. At Benares he met with l 
a learned priest, who explained, “ better than he had j 
ever heard before,” the sin spoken of. That explana-1 
tion has six heads, which we give you, hoping that 
the puzzling question will be thus settled—“Despair 
of one’s salvation; Presumption in expecting to be 
saved without being fellow-workers with God; The 
stifling of one’s conviction of truth; Being jealous 
of the grace of God imparted to others; Perseverance 
in sin ; and the continuing of sin unto death without 
repentance.” But the sum of these, “final impeni¬ 
tence,” we have already given; here let us be wise 
and let the matter rest. It is enough that wo know 
of the sin; sins are like precipices, if we only look 
down them, the devil will tempt us to a downward 
plunge. 

N. C.—Our reply to G. B. will include also the answer ! 
suggested in your kind letter. 

Saml. Charleston is tremendously and pitifully in want 
of a wife', and writes a capital and pathetic letter.— 
You should not apply to us, Sammy. Placard your 
native Village or the neighbouring town, and call the ! 
fair ones by the town-crier. Surely “ the sweet, the fair, 
the inexpressive she ” is to be met with. At any rate, 
our pages are not like that bazaar in Constantinople, 
wherein beauties are to be found, inspected, and chosen. 
Our young lady readers have beaux of their own; 
some of them say they have two or three—wicked little 
minxes—and none of them can pity poor Sam Charles¬ 
ton. Like his namesake in Carolina, he isjna mess. 
A miserable plight it is for a man of 34, of fair pros¬ 
pects, and good education, to be begging for a wife. 
But then it is his own fault. He does not know how 
to make love ; and he cannot, let us assure him, buy it 
ready made, like crinolines, top boots, sweet biscuits, i 
and baby-linen. Samivel, look out for yourself. | 

A. F. D.—The theological as well as classical maxim is, j 
“ to the pure all things are pure ; ” but it admits of 
qualifications such as those suggested in your com¬ 
munication. Marriage without uualloyed faith in each 
other is but a mere contract, scarcely worth the bit of 
paper upon which it is written. A properly educated 
girl would scorn the proposals of one who had trifled 
with the affections of a wronged and suffering one of 
Jher own sex. 

Myra and Lucille. —You are both standing on the brink 
of a precipice, while withholding confidence from your 
parents. Are not lathers and mothers the very pillars, 
the solid buttresses of society ? Inform them, at once, 
of your flirtations, and be guided by their prudent and 
loving counsel. Girls of your age are but children in the 
affairs that concern future welfare and happiness. 

Portia.— The duties, salary, and position of a companion 
to a lady are matters to be defined between the parties 
themselves; and the appointment is only to be had 
by the recommendation of friends, or through an 
advertisement. 

Lenten. —A suitable present at this season would be six 
photographs of the Cross and Passion of Our Saviour 
(2s. 6d. free), published by S. B. Beal, Photographic and 
Fine Art Publisher, No. 11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

H. B. B.—White furs may be easily cleaned by washing 
them in soap and water. The directions we gave you 
in No. 923 will answer for any fur; be careful, however, 
with white fur to employ very little oil. 

Other Communications Received.— E. C. H.— Plume.— 
C. S.—A. H.—A. A. A.—A Mechanic. —A. C.—T. D.— 
Annie M.— Dot. — Teutonic Warrior (no, because you 
have only a tenure in prospect; don’t flourish).— James 
B. (Mnemosyne was the mother of the nine Muses; 
the word signifies “memory”).—G. P. (yes, upon ap¬ 
plication to a magistrate).— Jem Straitwork (declined 
with thanks).— Eglantine (too late now; it would be 
unmaidenly).—H. L. (to keep the accounts, and act as 
purveyor to the ship; at the Admiralty).— Annie May 
(see the Clergy List). —Lydia (already very good).— 
A. B. C. (write to Sir William Jackson Hooker, Kew 
Gardens).— Invalid (send a donation to the hospital). 
—Estelle {Deo volehte, “God willing;” what is the 
language ?)— Marie (there are no authentic sources of 
information).— Edward H. (by keeping a tradesman’s 
books, or copying law papers from a law-stationer’s).— 
J, W. (no; you must be married in the parish in which j 


one or both reside ; consult the clerk).—A Tradesman’s 
Daughter (join the choral class; very few girls marry 
out of a ball-room).— Cora W. (he has acted properly, 
and shown his respect by the act).—G. L. C. (we never 
express an opinion on the stability of young offices).— 
O. Y. S. (the articlo in the last edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Briiannica is by far the best; Love’s Art of Dye¬ 
ing).— Mabel Blue-bell (it proceeds from a too highly 
sensitive nature, which will get blunted by contact 
with the world, and gradually effect its own cure).— 
H. L. (at King’s College, Somerset House).—G. N. C. 
(try it).— Marianne (possible, but not probable).— 
L. X. L. Z. (Chambei*’s, of any bookseller; yes).— Lissie 
EvergreIn (be constant; flaxen; only middling).— 
A. F. G. (had E. F. power to will it?).—0. N. (buy his 
poems ; or borrow them, and transcribe the lines).— 
J. E. W. (no; good).— Herbert St. C. (it is a silly 
hoax).— Harriet R, (none; Nos. 778 to 782, 7d. free). 
—A Perplexed One (advertise; very good).—W. W. 
(it is done under the rose ; read the board at the gate¬ 
way).— Junius (at the Chief Office, Founders’ Court, 
Lothbury). —Jennet M. (by letter to “The Manager of 
the Refreshment Department”).— Bella (it is at best 
an unhealthy climate ^hough Demerara and Berbice 
are less so than the D^bh and French settlements).— 
Investigator (wash the head thoroughly with soap and 
warm water; when dry, use the pomade recommended 
in No. 88.3).—W. W. (they are to be found under their 
proper title in the London Directory). — Industrious 
{The Confectioner , Is. 8d. free).—A Soldier, G. G. P., 
Armado, and Mechanic (apply to Mr. Goodman, book¬ 
seller, 407, Strand, W.C.).— The Prairie Flower (yes; 
see No. 746).— Amy Ann (there are several kinds of 
shrubs; see Nos. 301, 329, 375, and 3S1).— Oranqe G. 
(see No. 200).— Lizzie M. (see No. 6S6).—A. B. (see 
No. 819).—D. L. H. (see No. 41).—M. M. (see Nos. 792 
and 797).— An Uninitiated (see No. 472).— Aln (see 
Nos. 128,183, and 184).— Magenta (see No. 881).— Dora 
Roach (see Nos. 254 and 464). 


A FEW WORDS ON STAYS. 


To the Editor of the Family Herald. 

Sir, — I have been a subscriber to your valuable 
periodical from the commencement, and have often 
read with pleasure the animadversions on “ Tight 
Lacing,” and I therefore venture to hope you will afford 
me a small space for the benefit of your fair readers. 

Having lately seen several letters in the papers stating 
that mothers compel their daughters to wear their stays 
tightly laced during the night as well as by day, I was 
so struck by the statement that I made it a point in the 
course of my practice to see if this were realij r the fact; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that if not stopped, 
it will soon become as fashionable to wear stays from 
night till morning, as it nojys to wear them from 
morning till night. 

I have been told by seven^Kends in London and 
elsewhere that it is actually becoming quite a common 
practice. The real reason of course is, that the waist is 
sooner and with greater certainty reduced to the small¬ 
ness which fashion dictates; but the reasons which are 
given are—Frnst, that inasmuch as, during sleep, when 
the stays are taken off, the muscles are not called into 
action, and that the spine is bent sideways while lying 
on the side (generally the right) without anything to 
counteract it, this naturally tends to produce lateral 
curvature. In this there may be some degree of plausi¬ 
bility, but the means are not those which should be 
resorted to to remedy the evil. {Secondly, that the ill 
effects which are produced by compressing the internal 
organs are, in a great measure, caused by the alternate 
tightening and loosening of the stays, and that if the 
pressure is constant these organs will accommodate 
themselves to the form they are required to take. 

Some people may believe these to be very cogent 
reasons, but I think they are mostly used to hide the 
real motives which mothers have for torturing their 
daughters in order to give them elegant (?) figures. I 
say torturing , for I have good cause to know from many 
I have spoken with, that those who have never been 
tightly laced in stiff stays can form no idea of the 
infliction, so intense is the pain which is caused by the 
continued pressure. 

A far too common error of those who write against 
tight lacing, is that of ascribing the blame to the poor 
girls themselves. Now this is a most unjust mistake; for 
owing to the torture which tight stays always causes, 
(and especially at first,) no girl of from nine to fifteen 
would voluntarily encase herself in a whalebone harness 
drawn in to an agony point, and which prevents her 
from enjoying the exercise and freedom of youth. Of 
course, where, by long-continued pressure, the muscles 
are enfeebled and almost useless, and the victim, from 
long habit, has got accustomed to these painful sensa¬ 
tions, and has, besides, attained an age when she has 
become imbued with vanity and ambition, she no longer 
requires compulsion to make her wear her pinching 
corset—she could not keep herself erect without it; and 
finding the wearing of stays so universal, and that the 
smallest waist is never without a partner at a ball, she 
screws up her waist to the fashionable size without the 
coercion of her mother or governess. It is therefore to 
mothers that these animadversions should be addressed 
on behalf of the rising generation; as these infatuated 
women, not content with keeping the tender growing 
frames of young girls encased in an instrument of 
torture from morning till night, are now beginning to 
deprive them of even the small respite they have 
hitherto had during sleep. Your Herald is so essentially 
a “Family "one, that I feel certain that were you to 
call public attention to these alarming facts, you might 
prevent this cruel fashion from gaining ground. 

Hoping that “Betty” will have compassion on her sex, 
and not put this in her waste-paper basket, 

I am, sir, yours obediently, Anti-Corset. 
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THE VALUE OF FICTION. 

In a civilised community mental food is as'necessary as bodily food. The 
mind “feeds” as well as the body. It is always active. It receives and 
digests, and grows or dwarfs according to its nourishment. But food of some 
sort it, must have. Milk for babes and meat for strong men, an apostolic 
maxim, applies as well to the mind as to the body. The speaker meant 
it to do so; and as there is no possible satiety in riches, as our first pound 
in the savings bank makes us desire to make it a hundred, our first hundred 
a thousand and so on, so there is no possible satiety in knowledge. We know 
something—we desire to know more ; we would know all things. If in our 
days a tree of knowledge were planted, it is not only a single apple that 
would be plucked therefrom, but scarcely a leaf would be left on the tree. 
Our want is plainly to “know.” We have learnt much; we want to know 
all we can ; life is short and art is long. We try short cuts and royal roads 
to learning. We fall like Paracelsus, and as we die, we confess “ our desire 
is to know; ” and we rest not till Death lands us in the grave, where the 
Great Teacher awaits us, on the shores of that world in which we fondly hope 
to know all. 

Now one portion of this knowledge is gathered through fiction, and fiction 
is so easy and alluring that hundreds go to it. Few of us dare to lead the 
scholar’s life. The great majority never can do so. We must be content to 
know what we can let others teach us. We take our knowledge like the 
French do their pills, in sugar coats. Our histories, our ethics, our politics, 
are all now stewed down into dishes that will create an appetite. The people 
in whose breasts there still exists that lazy wish to learn, fly to circulating 
libraries and to the fictions published in cheap periodicals. These have been 
appropriately enough called novels. We take both the word and the thing 
signified from the French. At present we understand a prose epic, a 
dramatic narration with persons, plot, unity, time, scenes, and everything 
which a drama should have. Our very dialogue now-a-days grows dramatic, 
and our novels are made into plays and our plays into novels with equal 
facility. This is not what novels used to be. The earlier specimens, whether 
of Procopius, or Apuleius, or of Boccaccio, and the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles , 
were simply new stories, just such as we now should call jests. There again is 
a lost word. The Gesta Romanorum are early novels, narrating deeds and acts— 
gesta. But Tarleton’s jests, a Shakspearian book, is full of nonsense and puns, 
and practical jokes, like the old novels, or Joe Miller’s Jest Book . Thus words 
have been “like a cheveril glove,” as the clown says in Shakspeare, mighty 
easily turned inside out. But we have now, as we have said before, arrived at a 
very dilferent growth of “novel.” A good one is a work of art. Hence we 
have few good ones, and many foolish. We have not the simple narration of 
Apuleius’s “ Golden Ass,” wherein a barely continuous narrative is bombasted 
out with narrations and anecdotes ; but we have an epic picture of truth, of 
life, or rather as near truth and life as the skill of the author can make it. 
This, we take it, is the novel of the present day. Now, there is no denying it, 
there is in the world much prejudice against the novel. The anti-novelists 
are not only many, but they are often very wise and good. Their objections 
are various, and some of them reasonable. We began with a definition of the 
novel. We will now state, so far as we know, the objections to this sort of 
reading. 

The anti-novelists think fiction is wicked. Moreover, fiction is not true; 
and to our matter-of-fact English nature untruth is very abhorrent, although 
we practise it more than sufficiently. They say it induces idleness, and makes 
people romantic. That last adjective is taken from the early romances 
themselves. That it fills the heads of young people with “love and nonsense.” 
A downright Puritan English intellect of the Calvinistic stamp would not 
only assent to all this, but he would “deal damnation round the land” upon 
all novel writers and readers as well. We have heard novels called “ devil’s 
books,” and the relatives of a very excellent writer, whose fictions are moral 
and charming, as well as highly religious, have “cut ” their niece because 
she has written a novel. Perhaps such people are not to be argued with, but 
at any rate we will attempt it. 

We presume that to state that fiction is wicked, is simply nonsense. 
The Pilgrim's Progress is all fiction; so is Milton’s Paradise Lost. So are 
half the tracts and all the “good” books which the most strait-laced can 
name. So indeed, and we speak it with reverence, were half the parables, if not 
all of them, so far as we know. So are iEsop’s fables, and much of the. “philo¬ 
sophy teaching by example,” which we call history. Does any one suppose 
that Tacitus or Dionysius, or Hume, Hallam, Lingard, or Macaulay give 
word for word the speeches of great people, or can form even an approximate 
idea of what they profess to relate ? “ I am sorry to hear,” writes Lady 

Wortlcy Montagu to her daughter, “that my dear Smollett has given up 
his charming novels, and is writing that stupidest of all fictions—history.” 
Her ladyship is quite right. Some histories are especially stupid; some are 
ma4e up of lies. Take Thiers’s great History of the Consulate and the Empire, 
wherein facts of the gravest importance are mis-stated, contradicted, sup¬ 
pressed, or flatly turned round. The book is full of shameless lies. Read a 
Frotestant history and a Romanist history of Queen Elizabeth, and then say 
what you think. Take Hume’s constant misrepresentation of Cromwell, and 
the character of that great man given in our school histories, and then read 
his ow r n letters and speeches, as published by Carlyle, and then tell us who 
lies. Or again, read a Prussian, a Belgiau, an English, and a French account 
of the battle of Waterloo, and tell us, without hesitation, who won it. His¬ 
tory says we did. The French say no. The more you read the more you are 
puzzled. Read James’s Naval History , a noble book, and the French chronicle 
of their sea-fights. We used to believe, as boys, that Britannia ruled the 
waves. French writers will prove to us that, for every ship we have taken, 


they have taken one of ours. Perhaps you will go to statistics. Very good. 
The science of statistics, said a statesman, is a very ingenious way of proving 
anything you wish. It is a handy-dandy down the middle and up again, when 
we come to that science. The French call it Vart de grouper les chiffres , the 
art of arranging the figures ; cooking the accounts, in fact. But there even 
we are at a pose. What is fact ? What is fiction ? To tell a lie purposely, 
and with a dishonest motive, is base and wicked; but to form a poem, 
or prose narrative, “ to show vice her own image, virtue its own form,” is a 
noble end. 

Now, as for the idleness and romance which spring from reading works of 
this kind, we can only say that in excess both are bad, but that our present 
style happily fosters neither. Our novelists are muscular fellows now, and 
talk and preach away at all sorts of vices. They must be up and doing. 
Lady novelists, whose ideal is a pale curate who fasts all day, prays and visits 
all night, and very naturally dies of consumption at the end of the third 
volume,.are especial hard workers. Every one has amission with them; and 
every body, fit or unfit, must be pressed into the service of those sweet mis¬ 
sionaries. As for romance and romantic notions, we are bold enough to say 
that they are good in their way. “The world is too much with us, late and 
early getting and spending,” and. we want one or two romantic ideas 
put into most heads ; into Mr. Pullinger’s, or Sir John Dean Paul’s, 
and the heads of the British Bank people. A grand notion, it may be 
romantic, never did any harm to anybody. Wc all know that the old 
women said that Watt and Stephenson were “ romantic,” and dreamy, and 
idle; and that Newton was so lazy that he lay down (solving a problem) in 
his father’s barn, whilst his servant sold the sheep. “ He knows how to do it 
better than I do,” said glorious Isaac, our nation’s boast. Smeaton was so 
romantic that he begged his father not to make a lawyer of him. “Don’t, 
father; I cannot think that they are, or can be, honest men.” His father 
wisely listened, and John Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse has saved thousands 
of lives, and millions of money. Yet John was too “ romantic ” to be a petty 
attorney. Who knows but that his romance was instituted by some noble 
book ? But if there be one man in the world who is romantic it is Giuseppe 
Garibaldi. A great reader he in his boyhood of stupid romances ; a great 
actor in his manhood of heroic deeds. The tyranny of Naples fell down 
before the romance of that man. Lying, bragging, cowardly, tyrannical fact, 
fell before an expedition, the narration of -which will always read like the 
wildest fiction. Let us depend upon it that it is not a bad thing to be a little 
romantic. The feeling is salt-like, and keeps us sweet. We shall not do 
cowardly, mean things if we have it; and we may rest quite satisfied that if 
we have too much of it, the troubles of life and intercourse in the world soon 
will knock that redundancy out of us. 

We must plead guilty, we presume, to the objection concerning love non¬ 
sense. The fifth act of comedies and the third volume of novels terminate in 
marriage. We have now authors who give us in their stories a maximum 
dose of preaching, and a minimum share of love making ; but we do not find 
that their novels read the better for that. Love and marriage take so large a 
share in life, and are so very important, that authpts who pretend to depict any 
of life’s scenes must resort to such narrations. But it must be said that the 
hero and heroine always fall in love with those who are noble and true. Nor 
is a narration of pure and innocent affection at all harmful. On the contrary 
we think that the contemplation of such is beneficial, and we believe that 
many a happy marriage in England, and the determination towards wedded 
life, in itself the stability of the nation, are alike caused by the pure and exalted 
pictures of wedded happiness to be everywhere found in novels. We do not 
anywhere find a vicious single life, or a miserly and cowardly bachelorhood, 
held up for our admiration. The lovers also in our novels have a considerably 
greater share of common sense than is always found in life. They never 
marry till they are adequately provided for. Novels are not to be blamed for 
improvident marriages, for an uncle always comes from India, or a rich relation 
dies, or the lover comes into a fortune of ten thousand a year, just in time 
to marry the bride and end the volume. Neither are novels wholly to 
blame for “ love nonsense.” Girls and boys will always be thinking of each 
other, and will fall desperately in love and get married, whether they read 
novels or no, and in spite too of the old fogies who tell them that there is 
no such thing as happiness in the world, and that “ when a man marries his 
troubles begin.” 

The prejudices against fiction are beginning to wear off. Wise people now 
perceive what a powerful instrument for good it is. But it is but just to 
say that, in common with all of us, the novelists have brought upon themselves 
a great deal of the odium they have incurred. Novels were not always so 
pure as they are now. They were not always written to amuse and instruct, 
but often with the purpose of inflaming. But, happily, we have quite grown 
out of that fashion; and we also have grown wise enough to own that 
legitimate amusement and relaxation are necessaries of life. 

Refinement, ease of circumstances, riches, and many other causes, take away 
from our upper classes, especially from the female portion, any actual know¬ 
ledge of life. To know any thing beyond the immediate circle, to believe in 
temptations, trials, and sorrows, which they never endure, such people must go 
to fiction. So contrariwise also with the poor. Their imagination is often fed 
amidst real misery, by descriptions of fancied bliss. There is no knowing what 
good this may do. The heart gains rest, and the body is cheered by an incur¬ 
sion into the realms of fancy, as it is by a journey into the country. “ Were I 
to pray,” writes a great authority, “ for a gift which should stand me in stead 
from youth to age against the continued cares of life, I should pray for a 
taste for reading.” This was no less a man than Sir John Hcrschel. 

Wc might continue €his line of reasoning to some purpose. We might 
show that the fiction readers may be somewhat inactive and romantic, but 
they at least are not the fast, silly, over-dressed vicious young men of the 
day. Nor are they the selfish, grasping money-grubbers, who grind down the 
faces of the poor. The readers of Scott’s novels are different from the 
devourers of Cockle’s Arithmetic and the Interest Tables. Nor are they 
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- the cold disbelievers in the necessity "of vice, and the utter impossibility of 
progress. They have been early taught to believe in something better than 
themselves. They have been taught, through the agency of fiction, to venerate 
the noble and the true; and the heroic actions of some of our soldiers in the 
Crimea,.'and of our countrymen and women throughout the Indian mutiny, 
mio-ht no doubt be traced to the agency of the fiction writer. 


NO HOSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


While straying through life’s valley, 
Though in our childhood’s morn. 
We find where’er wo 'wander 
' No rose without a thorn. 

^Though sweet may bo the fragrance 
They fling around our feet, 

We find amid life’s roses 
The bitter with the sweet. 

And when the sun of midday 
Burns brighter o’er our head. 

We find no thornless roses 
Where’er our steps are led. 


But still we fondly cherish 
The rosebud’s fading leaf, 

Though we know the thorn endures. 
While the rose’s bloom is brief. 

And when adown the valley 
Our trembiing feet must stray. 
Though the crown of roses wither, 
The thorns are there alway. 

But when we cross the river. 

And reach the long’d-for shore. 
We’ll dwell mid fadeless roses, 
Where nought can harm us more. 

S. P. M. H. 


with triple skirts, sometimes in wreaths of dowers, on the upper one, rising 
up to the body. 

Fashion has made quite an innovation this season in its favourite materials. 
Satin is daily becoming more in favour than it has been for years; even velvet, 
for the moment, is less thought of. The richest silk materials arc figured; 
many arc black, with rich deigns in flowers, of various colours. Carriage 
and even dresses of demie toilette are much trimmed. For morning dresses, 
the robe Princesse is a favourite, ornamented with bands of velvet. The tight 
sleeves seem abandoned; some are. of the elbow form, and with revers or 
plisse at the top, moderately wide or open, with cuffe; some are also in 
bouillons and frills. The. skirts are much diminished in width at the waist, 
but not at the bottom. 

A new style of indoor casaque, with a hood, is termed Capucine, and is made 
of plush; it is pretty in any colour, and will be found useful for country wear. 
The mantelets this season are of pretty form; they are double the lower one, 
rounded and trimmed with wide lace ; the revers pointed, forms shawl. 

The bonnets are all mostly trimmed on the top, and across the forehead ; 
ruches, with bonnets as well as other articles of toilette, are much in favour. 
The form is a little less pointed in front, which ft a decided improvement. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


A man acquires more glory by defending than by abusing others. 

Good-nature is of daily use; but courage is at best but a holiday kind of 
virtue, to be seldom exercised, and never but in cases of necessity. 

Men often dread poverty the more, the farther they are removed from it, 
as, the more giddy the height to which we have attained, the more frightful 
yawns the gulf below. 

Kindness. —A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain—it is a seed 
which even dropped by chance springs up a flower. 

Good Breeding. —Lord Chatham,, who was almost as remarkable for his 
courteous manners as for his eloquence and public spirit, has thus defined good 
breeding: “Benevolence in trifles, or a preference of others to ourselves in 
the little daily occurrences of life.” 

Feline Mew-sings. —Man is naturally a lazy animal. This is apparent 
in many things, but in none more than in his manner of reading a newspaper. 
After the fashion of Ponto with a bone, he retires to his corner with glaring 
eyeballs and both paws over it. Like him, he is not to be diverted from his 
purpose of extracting every particle of toothsome marrow; like him, he has a 
growl for all intruders. Now, woman being of the squirrel order, and contu¬ 
macious withal, is apt to frisk round this solemn Behemoth for a stray crumb ■ 
of knowledge. Deluded frisker! when she has so often been informed there 
is “nothing special in the paper,” although it does take him an hour by 
the clock to read “nothing special!” The truth is, and there’s no use 
dodging it, the creature is lazy to talk about it! Let a woman take up a 
newspaper. Instantly thesis a buzz and a stir. Everybody present knows 
in a twinkling who has done what; interlarded with spicy impromptu 
remarks and petticoat views of things; if not always “ profound,” speaking 
according to the manner of men, yet natural and merry. In ten minutes or 
more, you shall have a digest of that paper that’s worth hearing. Catch her 
to keep the cud of information for her own private chewing! She’s sympa¬ 
thetic. She wants somebody to admire with her some patriotic sentiment or 
heroic action-; she wants to air her opinions on this subject or that. She 
could no more fold up that paper and sit staring into' the ashes in the grate, 
silently pondering its contents, th^n she could help walking up to a looking- 
glass whenever she enters a room ; or than she can help being treacherous to 
her own sex and faithful to the other; or than she can help turning the ; 
spangled side of her fan to the audience at the opera, or selecting that side of j 
her bonnet which is next his pew, to fasten the killing rosebud or bow. She 
can no more help it than a man can help making the same threadbaro com¬ 
pliments to every woman he meets, under the profound hallucination that 
they never compare notes on the subject; she can no more help it than he can 
divest himself of his chronic horror of a bandbox or a doormat. Not to put 
too fine a point upon it, there is a great difference between man and woman. 

I don’t quarrel with it. Fanny Fern. 

To Cook Celery. —Celery stewed in plain water until tender, and sent up 
to table with a toast and melted butter, like seakale, is not a bad auxiliary 
to a mutton-chop, &c. Those who caiinot masticate it in a raw shite will 
find stewed celery a pleasant substitute. The larger the heads, the better for 
the purpose. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

(From the London and Paris -Ladies’ Magazine op Fashion.) 

The make of dresses continues much the same. Some are open in front, 
with revers or lappels. The skirts are very full, and silk dresses are cut en 
biais, taking the fan form behind, which style has become very general. Ball 
dresses are always made long, and rounder than others ; they are ornamented 
with very narrow flounces, as many as fifteen and sixteen are put on them, not 
hemmed, but either pinked or cut straight; the latter is not, of course, very 
durable, but it is pretty. ‘ They are sometimes edged with very small ruches. 
For small social parties, young ladies wear fichus over their low dresses; they 
vary in form and kind ; all are pretty. Some are of lame, with ruche of tulle, 
and narrow black or cerise velvet, or entirely of ruches put on in perpendicular 
lines, with small neouds, in pink, blue, or red; sometimes they are made of 
narrow blonds, or round, as a pelerine ; they are also pretty with ends. The 
newest form for the bodies that are made low is round, and the berthe, taking 
the same form, is trimmed with lace, and no deep point at the waist. Ball 
dresses are mostly white, of plain tulle or lame, gauze crape or crape lisse, 


Shell lime is very superior to stone lime for agricultural purposes, as it con¬ 
tains considerable phosphorus. Wherever it can be obtained, it should 
always be preferred by farmers. 

Vulcanised India-rubber rings answer perfectly for the joints of hot-water 
pipes and for portable hothouses. They are the best joints now in use, for 
they can be easily undone without hurt or hindrance. 

Paraffin is a product of coal oils and distilled peat. When heavy coal oil 
is subjected to a very low temperature, by placing ice in it, solid paraffin is 
deposited. This is placed in bags and subjected to severe pressure, so as to 
obtain it in cakes, like wax. 

How to Swim in a Surf. —A person falling overboard must maintain 
such a position as to see the waves as they approach. As he rises upon a 
wave he will see a roaring cataract three or four feet high rushing towards 
him with apparently perfect destruction. The breath should then be held for 
a moment, and the danger is over. The same theory holds good to persons 
floating on a plank. 

Grafting Wax. —This wax is made of bees’-wax and resin in equal parts, 
and lowered with tallow till it ,wfll melt at a temperature that will not damage 
the trees, but will harden on cooling sufficient to stand the ordinary heat of 
the sun. Some gardeners paint one side of strips of calico and bind it round 
the graft while warm; often a single tie has fixed it in its place. Grafting 
clay is clay kneaded till all the air is squeezed out of it, after mixing one- 
fourth of neat’s dung with it.— Gardeners' Gazette . 

Influence of Extreme Cold upon Seeds. —Some experiments have 
been made this year by Professor Eli Wartmann, of Geneva, on the influence 
of extreme cold upon plants. Nine varieties of seeds, some of them tropical, 
were selected. They were placed in hermetically sealed tubes, and submitted 
to a cold as severe as science can produce. Some remained fifteen days 
in a mixture of snow and salt; some were plunged into a bath of liquid 
sulphuric acid, made extremely cold by artificial means. On the 5th of April 
they were all sown in pots, and placed in the.iOpen air. They all germinated, 
and those which had undergone Ihe rigours of frigidity produced plants as 
robust as those which had not been submitted to this test. 

Well Waters. —There are two kinds of well waters, or spring waters, 
which are consumed in London as well as most other parts of the world, and 
those are the surface-well waters and the deep-well waters. In London we 
dig down deep into the chalk, and get water from below the London clay; 
this is deep-well water. London is situated in a basin of chalk. Above the 
chalk is a deposit, varying in thickness, branching off to the side of the basin, 
of clay; above this clay is a layer of gravel. The water passing through or 
under this gravel gradually accumulates on the clay; so that , if we dig 20 or 
25 feet in any of the gravelly districts of London we get plenty of water ; this is 
surface-well water; but if we want to get pure water, we must dig deeper 
than this clay: we must go through the clay down to the chalk. 
Wells dug down to the chalk are called Artesian wells. Some persons 
suppose it is a matter of indifference whether they obtain their water from 
surface wells, or from deep wells. This, however, is not the fact; for, 
although surface-well water is frequently clearer, cooler, and more sparkling 
than deep-well water, it is always liable to suspicion. The sparkling of 
these waters arises from the carbonic acid gas they contain ; and in nine cases 
out of ten that carbonic acid is derived from the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matters. Their cooling taste is no less indicative of their impure 
origin, as it arises from the formation of salts, which could only occur from 
the decomposition of organic matter. The water that supplies the surface 
wells of London is derived from the rain which falls upon the surface of*.the 
land, and which percolates through the gravel, and accumulates upon the 
clay. This gravel contains all the soakage of London filth; through it run 
all the drains and sewers of London, and its whole surface is riddled with 
innumerable cesspools. Here is the source of the organic matter of surface- 
well waters, and also the cause of their coolness, their sparkling, and their 
popularity. From this kind of impurity the water of deep wells in London, 
and of wells cut into rocks which bring theix water from a distance from 
towns, is entirely free. They frequently contain inorganic salts in abundance, 
but they do not contain organic matters : hence, for drinking purposes, they 
are very preferable to the waters of surface wells. A great number of these 
deep wells exist in London. There is one attached to almost every brewery 
in London; and other manufacturers, who need pure water for their opera¬ 
tions, sink these wells.— Dr. Lankester's Lectures on Food. 
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STA TIST ICS. 

In the year ended the 31st of December last, the total income 
of the country was £71,967,494 14s. 8d.; the total expenditure was 
£72,578,632 6s. 6d. 

The Committee of the Privy Council on Education report that the number 
of schools inspected in 1859, as compared with 1858, showed an increase of 
171, and the number of children an increase of 58,378. During 1859, fifty- 
seven inspectors visited 9,555 daily schools, and found, in them 880,131 
children, 6,222 certificated teachers, and 14,176 apprentices. In 1859 the 
proportion of children receiving education was 12*17, against 7*57 in 1855. 

The Healthy Condition of the Year 1860.—The year 1860 will 
remain on record as one of those which have proved most favourable to the 
public health. The rate of mortality sensibly diminished throughout Europe, 
and medical practitioners have had an amount of leisure bf which there are 
few examples. In England the number of deaths .has been 20 or 25 below 
the mean, and in Germany and France the conditions have been no less 
favourable. 

Pauperism. —For some time past monthly returns of the number of persons 
in receipt of relief in England and. Wales have shown a decrease in com- 

? arison with the corresponding months of the previous years ; but at length in 
)ecember the scale has been turned; and whereas at the close of 1859 the 
number was 827,461, it was 835,129 at the close of 1860, an increase of 7,668, 
not far from 1 per cent. This increase is chiefly due to the midland counties 
and the metropolis. 

Progress in Wealth. —An income-tax return has been issued, which 
shows what progress this kingdom has been making within the last few years. 
The total amount of income and annual value of property assessed to the 
income tax in the United Kingdom has risen from £308,317,656 in 1854 to 
£335,730,254 in 1860. The increase of taxable income in England in the six 
years has been £26,348,685, and in Ireland £1,701,903; but in Scotland 
there has actually been a decrease of £638,080. The total income assessed 
to the income tax in 1860 was,-in England, £282,718,048; in Scotland, 
£29,919,124; in Ireland, £23,099,081. 

The Jesuits. —A communication from Home gives the following details on 
the subject of the Jesuits:—“It appears from a recent statistical account that 
there still exist 7,144 Jesuits, of whom 2,939 are priests, 2,159 engaged in 
teaching, and 2,049 coadjutors. During the space of 14 years the Jesuits have 
increased in number by 2,292. In 1847 there were only 1,752; in 1854, 
5,516; in 1857, 6,303 ; and in 1860, 7,144. There are 2,181 French Jesuits; 
531 Belgian; 205 Dutch; 680 Spanish; 455 Austrian; 527 German; 379 
English ; 444 American ; and 1,742 Italians. More than 1,000 of them*are 
employed in foreign missions under the authority of the Propaganda. 

The National Rifle Associat:on. —In the summer of 1859 there were 
in existence but 13 corps of Volunteer Riflemen, with an aggregate strength 
of 1,500 men. For every man of the original 1,500 there now stands a 
complete corps. Every one of these corps is perfectly equipped, and a force 
of 140,000 excellent soldiers is fit to take the field. This army has its 
own Cavalry, its own Artillery, and its own Engineers, as well as its 
battalions of Infantry. It has been reviewed in divisions of 20,000 each, and 
10,000 men at a time have been mustered in a mere county parade. The 
metropolitan corps could with ease present in Hyde Park a larger body of 
troops than the whole island contained five-and-twenty years ago. The 
National Rifle Association has a capital of some £3,000, an annual inoome of 
£1,200, and other resources, by which that income is about doubled. 

V A Rl ETI E S. 

A very ingenious counterfeit of the new penny is said to be already in 
circulation. 

The famous Doomsday Book of William the Conqueror is now at the 
Ordnance Map Office, Southampton, to be copied by the new process of 
photozincography. 

The beautiful spire of Chichester Cathedral, which fell during the gale on 
Thursday, the 21st of last month, was raised about the year 1387. The 
cathedral itself was in the year 1114 injured by fire; and though restored, it 
was entirely destroyed by a second fire in the year 1186. 

Trade Marks. —In No. 931 we called attention to fraudulent trade 
marks. The Lord Chancellor’s Bill now before Parliament makes it a 
misdemeanor for any person to forge a trade mark, or so" to imitate it as 
to be likely to deceive, or to apply a trade mark, genuine or not, to any 
chattel not being the manufacture denoted by such trade mark. It is not to 
be necessary to prove an attempt to defraud any particular person. The 
punishment is to be by imprisonment for not more than two years, with or 
without hard labour, or by fine, or both. 

A Useful Social Reform. —Under the modest and unattractive title of a 
“ Post-office Savings-banks Bill,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer has intro¬ 
duced a measure which will be a great boon to. the working-classes of this 
country, and help to encourage those saving habits which will promote their 
independence and sobriety. Instead of pursuing the hopeless attempt to 
remodel the Savings Banks so as to meet the requirements of the case, Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to c^rry out the happy idea of Mr. Sykes, of Hudders¬ 
field, by making the 2,500 money order-offices throughout the country so 
many banks of deposit for the humbler classes of the community. It is pro¬ 
posed to receive sums from Is. upwards, paying an interest ht the rate of 
£2 10s. per cent., w r ith power to increase that amount within certain limits. 
As the machinery will be worked entirely by Government officers, the guarantee 
of the State will be complete, and all chance of the scandals that have arisen 


m connection with the Savings-bank system will be entirely obviated. By 
charging a fair remunerative price for the work thus performed, the plan will 
• be made self-supporting. 

How to Heal a Longing for Divorce. —Bishop Burnett, i*-his Travels 
through France , Italy y Germany , and Switzerland , states that in ftrhe they had 
a novel method of dealing with matrimonial disputants. Divorces were freely i 
granted, but first the applicant must go through the following test:—A small 
room was prepared in which husband and wife were put—the door being 
then closed, to remain so for six weeks, except it should be set in motion at 
the urgent and united request of the wedded pair. There were in the room 
one stool, one plate, one spoon, a unity of all the requisites, and the solitary 
bed was of such dimensions that, if they chose to use it together, they must 
! needs lie very close together. Of one thing, and one only, there was a. dupli¬ 
cate; and that was a little treatise* on the duties of husbands and wives 
towards each other. No visitor was permitted to go near them; and they had 
only a glimpse at intervals of the grim face of the janitor as he pushed their 
food through a hole in the door. The bishop states that the test was attended 
by the most wholesome results. In most cases, the parties were excellent 
friends in a few days; and very few could stand out for more than a fortnight. 
Another very gratifying circumstance was, that they had scarcely on record a 
case in which a second application was made by persons who had already 
gone through the ordeal. 

Australian Summer.— Lovely beyond the Northmen’s conception is an 
Australian summer. It is in the months of December, January, and February, 
the local passion for picnics is at its height. Within easy reach of all the 
Australian capitals there are some bewitching spots for out-door rcvols. 
Sydney is, perhaps, best off in this respect, as the blue Pacific comes creeping 
lovingly up, right to the feet of the city, and kisses the golden fringe of her 
kirtle. Verdant islets, all a-blaze with tropical flames, rise here and there in 
Port Jackson, like long-submerged volcauocs just lifting their fiery tops above 
the waters. It is to these spots—sweet, silent, and slumberous as the homes 
of the lotus-eater—that in the torrid summer months the Australian betakes 
himself for pleasure. There, with his comrades, he unpacks his hamper, seats 
himself amidst his b$vy of lasses, on the thick, intricate, pale-green sward, 
and eats Bologna sausage, and drinks native claret to the faint susurrus of the 
ocean. All classes join in these summer revels. When the glass marks 98 c 
in the shade, as it frequently does mark in Sydney, and still more frequently 
in Melbourne, it„is pleasant to get away from the sultry towns and catch the 
cool sea breeze on your cheek. There is an old, ruined vineyard out there, 
by Rushcutters’ Bay, in Sydney, which is a favourite s£ot for summer picnics. 
The “Dripping Rocks” are hard by, and over these a light cascade of water 
drops with eerie plash upon the fern-pebble bed beneath, and then runs away 
to lose itself in the Pacific, which rolls, in its full magnificence, right up to the 
one open side of the horseshoe-shaped vineyard. Australian vineyards, it 
shoula be here added, are often mere amphitheatres; of steps, down which the 
low and heavily-loaded vines trail their green and purple carpet. To this old 
deserted grape-ground, near Rushcutters’ Bay, picnickers resort by scores in 
the summer months. The wild flowers are more abundant here, perhaps, than 
in any other part of Australia. They lie, in their intense crimson shades, in 
all directions. It is in the summer-time in Australia, that all the fruits are in. 
Peaches are now to be had by our friends in the colonies at twopence or three¬ 
pence a dozen. Some of them are not very good, but the “clipstones” are 
like balls of Hymettus honey. Melons now/^too, are almost as plentiful as 
stones ; they are to be purchased for a penny a-piece. Apricots are propor¬ 
tionately as cheap. A small plate of this fruit, with a half-bottle of claret, 

I and a few arrow-root biscuits, will make a good and healthy breakfast for the 
resident in Australia. Pomegranates are equally abundant and low in price. 
Thus, whilst our friends in the old country arc shivering with cold, or 
1 crowding round a bright coal-fire, we are in the midst of our summer and all 
its glories.— Australian Mail. 
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THE jm)DLER. 

I THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 929. 

!■ Enigma : Drone. Charade : Cat-sup. 

Rebus: Charm; harm; arm; char; march; arch; cham. 

The following answer all: Summers— Lott.—Phiz.— R. E. N.—Richardson.— 
Talbot.—Cantab.—Fred. D.—A.|M. H.—Errington.—George.—W. A. E. D.—H. G. W. 

—Tootell.—Dudds.—Charlton.—Wood^fwe will look it up).—Eckersley.—Fifeshire. 

__D. C. J.- Enigma and CharadeiW! H. J.—Davison.—Laura.—Smithson.—Ewells. 

_ Enigiha and Rebus : Massy.—Pierce.—D. H.‘ W.—U. S. D.—Dora M.—Terra Cotta. 

- Charade and Rebus: G. E. L.—Newton.—C. J. S.—Ada H.- Enigma: Hudson. 

—Doree.—Skeats.—Salmon.—Ellison.- Charade : Nizy. — Tyro.— M or day.—Hicks. 

—Fanny.- Rebus: W. H. C.—G. W. Mousley.—Sadler. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. When they were married, A. was 21 years of age, and B. 28 years, and their youngest 
child is now 7 years of age. 

2. The Span of the Arch is 82 ‘076 feet. 

3. As each of the members present paid 4d. to make up 5s., there must have been Vj persons 
' present when the bill was paid ; and, consequently, IS at dinner. Tfow, it is evident that 

the classes are as 2, 3, and 4, making 4 officers, 6 non-commissioned officers, and 8 privates. 
Again U is evident that, 5s. being the sum to be paid by one commissioned officer, and two 
non-commissioned officers, each officer's share was 2s„ each non-commissioned officer s share , 

Is 6d., and, from the conditions of the question, each privates share was Is. 3d. Those 
who remained had to pay— 3 officers, 7s. ; 4 non-commissione.l officers, is. 4d.; and S 
: privates, 12s. S d. Total amount of the Bui, £1. 7s. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Sadler.—D. S. D.—R. E. N.—G. Richardson. 
—Summers.—Charles T. Douglas.—Wood,—Sowden. 

With 1st and 3rd: Phiz.—Massy.—G. W. Mousley.-Picrco.—D. H. W.— Ugolino.— 
Pellatt.—Skeats.—Tootell.—Charlton.—Felis.—Wardlc.—Jackson.—Mobbs.—Walsh. 

With ls£: D. E.—Bridgman. — Salmon.—Ellison.—W. H. C.—Lott.—Dudds.— 
Knapton.—Davison,—Terra Cotta." •• — 'With 2nd : M Caa. 

Solutions which arrived Loo late to be inserted in their proper places in Ao. 930:— 
Cantab.—Phiz.—Oakham.—Maria.—G. S. W. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


Why is a miser like seasoned timber ?—Because he never gives. 

Who is a very unpopular officer with some of the ladies ?—General House¬ 
work. 

The chap who recently converted his hat into a brickyard has plucked 
the feathers from the wing of a house. 

It is to be feared that the quality of tenderness is much more frequently 
found in beefsteaks than in husbands or wives. 

“Eddy,” said a joking young lady to her lover, “did you ever make a 
dress? ”—“No,” replied Eddy, “but I have made a dresses .” 

An old bachelor says he is delighted at having nearly been called “honey” 
by the girl he loves, because she saluted him at their last meeting as “ Old 
Beeswax! ” 

A burglar was once frightened out of his scheme of robbery by the sweet 
simplicity of a solitary spinster, who, putting her night-capped head out of 
the window, exclaimed:—“ Go away! ain’t you ashamed ! ” 

Two old ladies, known to be of the same age, had the same desire to keep 
the real number concealed. One therefore used always upon a New Year’s 
Day to go to the other, and say, “ Madam, I am come to see how old we are 
to be this year.’ ’ 

Caleb Whitford, of punning notoriety, once observing a young lady earnestly 
at work knotting fringe for a petticoat, asked her what she was doing ?— 
“Knotting, sir,” replied she; “ pray, Mr. Whitford, can you knot?”—“I 
can-not, madam,” answered he. 

“ Billy, how did you lose your finger ? ”—“ Easy enough,” said Billy.—“ I 
suppose you did—but how?”—“I guess you’d a lost yourn if it had been 
where mine was.”—“ That don’t answer my question.”—“ Well, if you must 
know,” said Billy, “ I had to cut it off, or else steal the trap.” 

“ How many tunes can you play ? ” asks Timmins of a street fiddler.— 
“Any you like to call for.”—“Can you play Beautiful Star ? ”—“Yes.”— 
“Old Dog Tray?”—“Yes.”—“Polly, put the Kettle on?”—“Yes.”— 
“Eveniug Hymn?”—“Yes.”—“Then play them all together, for I’m iu a 
hurry.” 

“ Mamma,” said a little fellow, whose mother had forbade him to draw 
horses and ships on the mahogany sideboard with a sharp nail, “ mamma, this 
ain’t a nice house. At Sam Rackett’s we can cut the sofa, and pull out the 
hair, and ride the shovel and tongs over the carpet; but here we can’t get 
any run at all! ” 

To attract customers Fume has put up an Electric Clock in his shop, and 
is terribly annoyed by boys running in to inquire the time of day. The other 
evening, as we were buying a cigar, a little shaver came in with the usual 
“Please, sir, tell me what time it is.”—“Why, I gave you the time not a 
minute ago,” said the astonished tobacconist.—“ Yes, sir,” replied the lad, 
“ but this is for another woman.” 

A gentleman of some notoriety at the west end of the town was the other 
day met by a friend, who told him he had just left a person who had spoken 
very contemptuously of him. “Of me!—what did he say?”—“Why, he 
said you were over head and ears in debt, that you paid nobody, and as for 
your word, it wasn’t worth a button.”—“ And what,” replied the other, “ did 
you say to this ? ”—“ Why,” rejoined the friend, warmly, “ I said it was.” 

Some years ago a letter was received iu New Orleans directed “ To the 
biggest fool in New Orleans.” The postmaster was absent, and, on his return, 
one of the younger clerks informed him of the letter. “ And what became of 
it ? ” inquired the postmaster. — “ Why,” replied the clerk, “ I did not 
know who the biggest fool in New Orleans was, so I opened the letter myself.” 
—“ And what did you find in it ? ”—“ Why,” responded the clerk, “ nothing 
but the words, ‘Thou art the man !’” 

The officer of the deck on board an emigrant ship asked the man at the 
wheel, one day, “Iiow does she head?” It was blowing a gale of wind. 
“ South-ayst,” replied Pat, touching his hat, but forgetting to add “sir” to his 
answer. “ You’d better put a few more sirs in your answer, when yotl speak 
to me,” said the huffy lieutenant. “Ay, ay, sir-r,’ returned the witty Irish¬ 
man. A day or two after the officer called out again, “ How does she head 
now? ”—“ South-ayst, and be south, half south, and a little southerly, sir-ree, 
your honour, sir,” screamed Pat. v 4 jt 

Captain Brcnton, in his Naval History of Great .Britain, tells the annexed 
of Admiral Cornwallis: “ I remember a curious anecdote of that remarkable 
and gallant officer, Admiral Cornwallis. He was a man of few words, but 
they were very weighty and forcible when they fell. When he commanded 
either the Canada or the Zion in the West Indies, I forget which, the seamen 
were dissatisfied with him for some cause or other, and, when the ship was 
going before the wind, they threw a letter over the stern, which they con¬ 
trived should be blown into the stern gallery. In this document they expressed 
a determination not to fight, should they come in the presence of the enemy. 
Cornwallis read the letter, went on deck, turned his hands up, and thus 
addressed them : ‘ So, my lads, I find you don’t intend to fight if we meet the 
French; well, never mind, I’ll take care you shall be well shot at, for I will 
lay you near enough.’ They gave him three hearty cheers, and in the subse¬ 
quent battle no ship could have behaved better.” 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF MR. COOPE TO MISS FROST. 

Of the freaks of the weather allow me to state 
A most singular instance, which happen’d of late ; 

With the glass below Zero, by Hymen indorsed, 

Mr. Coope found the means of subduing the Frost. J. E. C. 


The Road to Ruin. —The house where a rouleau table is located. 

Wanted.— An astrologer who has cast his own horoscope, and believes 
in it. 

The Strongest Kind of a Hint. —A lady asking a gentleman to see if 
one of her rings will go on his little finger. 

A Company that really should be “Limited.” —A company of 
crinolines; with not the slightest additional “ power to add to their number, 
or extent.”— Punch. 

Danger of Bad Writing. —A writer, in describing a statue not long 
since, wrote in a slovenly hand that “ there was no cloak or drapery.” The 
printer made it “ there was no closet or doorway.” 

Stick Licorice. — Lady of the House : “ Mary, that youngster has been 
bawling this whole day, and I’m sure I don’t know what he wants.” Mary 
{given to punning'): “ Better try him with a little ball licorice.” Bachelor 
Uncle: “ Humph; I think she’d better give him a good dose of stick 
licorice! ” 

Rather Equivocal. —A quack doctor advertises to this effect: “ Con¬ 
sumptives, cough while you can; for after you have taken one bottle of my 
mixture you can’t.” We rather think we won’t take any of that stuff until 
we find out what he means by the above rather equivocal extract from his 
advertisement. 

Eating the Boxing. —Bridget, just arrived from sweet Erin, and snugly 
ensconced with a genteel family as maid-of-all-work, sat down to her first 
meal. Having diminished the substantials, she came to apple pie. It was 
something entirely new to her. She viewed it from all quarters, and examined 
it very minutely. She then removed the upper crust, and commenced eating 
the apple, carefully scraping it from the under crust. Her mistress observed 
her, and said, “Bridget, why do you eat the pie in that manner ? ” A little 
startled, Bridget looked up, and exclaimed, “ Does ye think I’d be ateing the 
boxing ? ” 

A New Way of Paying Old Debts. —A selfish rich man often induced 
his poor nephew, who had a large family, to perform unpleasant services for 
him by hiuting at future rewards. On one occasion he was employed to 
purchase a grave, in which to bury one Mrs. Brown, a distant relative of his 
uncle’s. Some time afterwards he received the following kind epistle:— 
“ My very dear Nephew,—I have long wished to do something for your worthy 
family in return for the many services you have rendered me. I have not 
succeeded as I hoped in getting a presentation to some public school for one 
of your dear boys. I am now determined, my good fellow, to do something 
for you myself. There is Mrs. Brown’s grave, a nice large one and perfectly 
dry; I give and bequeath that grave to you and your family for ever. From 
your affectionate uncle, Jeremy Stone.” 

The Ventriloquist and the Drayman.— As a drayman was furiously 
beating his lank, half-starved mule, near the Government Square, Havana, 
he was astounded to hear the animal exclaim, “ Enough ! you brute! ” The 
drayman looked aghast, and searched under his dray and around his mule, to 
find the origin of this strange, sepulchral voice, when again he was horrified 
to hear, from the animal, to all appearances, “ You are a brute! ” The 
drayman was dumfounded, trembled like an aspen leaf, and dropped his 
whip as if stung by an adder. He blessed himself, and was about falling 
upon his knees, when he again heard, “ I was your mother once upon a 
time i ” This capped the climax, and a gentleman from the crowd that had 
gathered around, endeavoured to explain to the terror-stricken drayman, that 
sometimes disembodied spirits return to the world in the form of animals. 
Just at that moment, Signor Blitz, the magician and ventriloquist, accom¬ 
panied by his two friends, who had been looking on this strange scene, and 
enjoying the fuu, adjourned to the Union Coffee House, in the neighbouring 
corner, and left the crowd endeavouring to induce the beast to speak again, 
and the drayman embracing the mule in a most filial manner.— Cuban 
Messenger . 

Scottish Clerical Wit. —The fop who asked the Rev. Dr. Lawson if he 
knew the colour of the Devil’s wig, was crushed by the reply, in full company, 
“ Oh, man! ye maun be a puir tyke, to hae sair’d a maister sae lang, and no 
to ken the colour o’ his wig ! “ The two officers at Stirling hardly fared better 
when they told the Reverend Mr. Shirra that the “ Deil was dead and buried in 
Kirkcaldy.”—“In that case,” said the minister, “let us pray for twa puir 
fatherless bairns.” Still more unluckily did that equestrian gentleman come 
off, after asking Mr. Dunlop, as he was riding to Dumfries, what made his 
pony’s tail wag so. “Just,” said Dunlop, “what makes your tongue wag— 
perfect weakness! ” Nay, these sharp-witted ministers as readily tackled 
ecclesiastical as lay assailants. When Mr. Burns, of Forgan, made onslaught 
on Principal Hill, iu the general assembly, attacking his character with much 
invective, the Principal made but a short speech in reply : “ Moderator, it is 
generally known that Burns run down Hills!” More sarcastic, perhaps, 
was the old and infirm F-of S-, who, according to custom, was com¬ 

pelled to accept a colleague, ordained as his assistant and successor. The 
latter was accustomed to pray for the old minister, who once slily observed to 
him, “ You had better not pray for me so particularly, lest the people should 
not think you sincere! ”— Rogers's Illustrations of Scottish Character. 


“ HINTS ON MILLINERY.” 


In times of old, that dress of Eve’s, I The times ^re changed—not to their grief, 

We learn by Sacred Writ, Inquire of our 4i madames ; ” 

Was then composed of nought but leaves , The Family Herald, by its leaf, 

Of satins, not a bit. I Clothes them—per Mrs. Adams. J.D.W. 
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